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rEKFACE 


I U letlittg thh viiliiiiir H»rih the -.ditto in me 
iti:ikiii|t *1 tci thr rili/eit It iittl thi" 

lifiiik ! |il*.iiiiiri! h* m-ritr; nr, raiihrr. In Iw iimre |irc- 
iiM’. it i'* imi llir wtii^r I*ut thr linil 

tlir r»4iiilrv br i',i!!cd hr birr In 

fiirfil till tlir jHiliiir-. ni ihr |»rr%rnt 44nuin‘4r4li^»ti 
llLlkr^» tlir Irrt l}i4l i ntH:!it lu vnlilil»4ti Hiirli 

r»4itritjiitt* ‘it 4'. I i%iti ntirr, »»iil *4 4 

imil'4l4l r \|4rl inicc InttanE itir itl tif 

Mv Ir.t Viitllinr nil till’. %lttnr''E 4 i i4lrt1ifi|| nl 
\y,if imir rv,. 4 V "4 |r.thli'.ltr4 in the Miiiitiirr 

|i|lH. At l!i4t liitir ! Ichrvril, in I'niiunt^i tvifit llir 
|*IT*i| hulk *4 tuy |rlkn% mutif t ytiirsi, that ihr 
Il|lli*4l I n|iiiiiiifi\%f%illli \V4’. ihr j»«»Iiltr4l 
t4 ihr llin-4 jwrArrilll t4r4lr4ii’ a'-r-.m-i.itinii , thr iu»^'4 
jtnWrrfll! itltliiriiir 1*4' ! jirj.li'. 

ri|;^}|l ill thr wn|l4 .4 thr j»rr'iriil liinr- j|i«! I |ri%'r 
Ifrr ;ilii! t'r.rii4ir*l r \| 4 r -. mi » ii ui suv I'sUs^iy. n* rh'.i!'. 
fur wliilll *41 fiuittv n! IIIV «iWfl 4 Ii 4 4 yoUllf^rr |*rnr|,| 

linil, %%lurir iflllllrinr lit nllt |.»u!:*lir villain %%r iiil ii 
llinrr «ili4 ilinrr 4‘* tlir ImI irll 44y'i iJn nil, Itltfr r^ivril 
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PREFACE 


their lives. I have never stooped to propaganda 
or partisanship ; nor is there a word in my previous 
volume regarding the fundamental idealism of the 
British peoples, or the potentialities of the British 
Commonwealth, which I would wish to retract. 

But if the British peoples stand where they did, 
the same cannot be said of their embodied authority, 
of the Government which still now in 1922 as in 
1918, represents them — ^the peoples of the Dominions 
and of India as well as of Great Britian — before the 
world. Since December, 1918, when we elected a 
Parliament pledged to violate a solemn agreement 
made but five weeks earlier, we stand shamed, dis- 
honoured, and, above all, distrusted before man- 
kind; and not until we have publicly acknowledged, 
and made what amends we yet can for the wrong 
then done, can the lips of true lovers of Britain be 
unsealed again. 

Readers of this volume, and of the appendices 
attached to it, can judge the issue for themselves. 
I leave it to them to decide how far the General 
Election of 1918 was a turning point in European 
history, and whether the odious wrangling over the 
reparation justly owing to the civilian populations 
of the invaded districts, which has confused and 
disgraced the public life of Europe during the last 
three years, is not due chiefly to the selfishness and 
cowardice of British politicians. Others, upon whom 
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a forgrtiiil fitililic h.m aixn^ttmiin! ti% iiiitcKir! 

llir |jl4iiir. may :.li;irr that rr^|Hsn-4yiily, all!iinif|li 
ill ir>‘-cr ilritfrr; iHtl tliry ti*u} tti»l ihr '‘atiir Nulriiiii 
iifl-rr|M4i|rd '44irisiriilH i»i jioliry, iht iirrbr.i- 
tif .iltriii‘4ii* iiilriilioii. iti |iv^ wp In, Tlir 
iii;i|jiiiliii!r n! tuir bfw* aii«t tif niir siitHrijiiriil 
riiii'4. tir jiiitgrit liy ikt mngiiilii«le ui iiiir 

1 h.ivr C.iiili riitiiiijit iti rtiy r*»tiiilryiiirii tn Wirvr 
tliat t'^rirr lliry truly iiiitlrr^44nil llir iialiirr 

III titr tiiiii‘4ii*i4 ;iii«l thr iir|»!rri ijI iliity, iif m'litili 
wr luivr l»crii |nul!y iMwarib itir lbli'tn»r;in |ir»s|ilr*i 
a wlii,4c 4»ii r '.|irri4lly I'Vaiirr an? I 

I irriit-iisy -.yi irijiraicf ivliirh iwnvrriu! 
ill ihr rir-vn ati4 rl'^riviir IT havr t«^rii “'Tt in iti«4iMii 
to jirrvriii iliriii Inmt rr4li/in|.t 

|o takr |!ir %%hnii i!ir mumlum 

ilrinaii*!'! ft tiinr iImi mwr inorr 

I**ivrrur 4 t»y iiirii mhir-T %vtiri! i'i iHrif b.iini 

1 Vil'jtr |i|rl 4 ir ill itir {fnilr*! Slafr’j, iu*| 4 

}iiiii 4 rr 4 tiiiir'i iioiii \\\i4imi*um^ Wlirn, 4 I t!ir 
1 riitf 4 rry at ArIiti| 4 oiu t ihr trjnT'.rr. 
Lili%r“i iti my rmiiilry, C‘'4!«»wtni* llir l*oniiii4n4r!' 
iii'i hiri Ml llir ,'\ilir 4 .iriiur'i, jiay ihnr tfilaitr !** 
llir l/iikip.nvii :S^ 44 irf% I t hrn .Iir 4 llir ho|ir, wliuli 
li.r- ii..ii' 4 lv all ilial Hritain lahr 

ll|i ,il iltr la.'h ‘■hr’ 4 rr!iisr 4 a! Ikit inv 

llul tu Im'tim tlir ’.Ivlllril |iilcr|irrtrr har lo 

m 



PREFACE 


the English-speaking world overseas. She has not 
played that part, or even es.sayetl to play if, !mf In', 
preferred, in a Conference called primarily t»> 
sider extra-European is.sues, to efnphasij;i' fur i ^fra 
European interests and afiiliatiofi.s. I d<> not criui i.-r 
this policy, for I appreciate the diftkniltie'*, inlcrn.d 
as well as external, which led to its ado^>tit>n. 1 *>fd> 
place it on record, since our KurojJi-aii nci^*hl*»ui . 
and ex-allies realize it more fully tfian uurvhr . 
When we rejoice, as rejoice we can, over “Enj'li .h 
speaking union," let us so frauitf oiu' |i.»!jey art.! 
behaviour as to rule out the «tiinu«j impiif.»t!»>!! . 
“Anglo-Saxon domination." Britain, fsy her hi 
and situation, is both a European ;i,!id an rvts.j 
European power; she symI»o!i/t% th it w u! i 
dependence which Europeans of the l.i .t n 

and Americans of this have Iwen t.». .,pi {.* 

If she has helped at Wa.shington to hritt}; A ,t.t lA. .rt 
to America, she may .still, under winT and jn.n- 


trusted leadership, return to the role which Euro|«- 
even now, expects from her-that ui thr j-. , * 
European. And for the good l•:ur<.jK•an , 

more than a market or a fjeld for inve .f.nenf and 
consortiums. In caring for the ImhIv of , 

we must, let us not forget her sou), n.r, i„ riunun 
after rapid expediencies, ignore the imitunce tu....’ 
to of our own. Britnin’., f,r„ l.;,,,.™, 

day IS to return to her best self. 
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PREFACE 


During part of the periocl covered by events 
described in this volume, I held an official position. 
Whilst I cannot divest myself of knowledge and 
judgments thus acquired nor alter the furniture 
of my mind, I have been scrupulous, perhaps over- 
scrupulous, in making use of no facts derived from 
official knowledge which have not found their way 
elsewhere into print. 

A. E. Z. 


Baltimore, January 8, 1922. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


/^VER three years have passed since the last guns 
were fired in the Great War. Four of the five 
Peace Treaties which were to be negotiated have 
been signed and ratified, and are in process of ex- 
ecution, whilst the fifth — that with Turkey — is now 
but little concerned with European territories. The 
psychological consequences of war-strain, the hot 
fit of nationalism followed by a cold fit of parochial- 
ism and indifference, are slowly but surely passing 
away, and the economic reaction, the sudden boom 
followed as suddenly by a precipitous depression in 
1919, has entered into a chronic stage. With the 
disappearance of these ephemeral phenomena, the 
permanent changes wrought during the last seven 
years in the life of the Continent are becoming 
more manifest. It is, therefore, perhaps at last 
possible to look back in perspective at the convulsion, 
the greatest and most sudden in her long history, 
through which Europe has passed, and to make a 
brief survey of her present situation and outlook. 

It will be simplest and clearest to begin our survey 
from the negative end, by pointing to the forces and 
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Wuences which no longw. *" ' ,,j, ,.i 

last years, fiU tor 

T^ifomed wo »h»n N.. Wtlcr nW.; •' « 

or transiomea wc _ War h alw .»y • 

inot i<5 likely to take tlteir 

Ipeat decroycr, and ' "1 •'■■“■ 

las ken also the wl|i^„TOl. 

rTr“;h-:!:^.F'-niu,,oc,...,,a. 
Tkl premi^iore, their tlestrurtivr aitne have ... 
been fulfilled. So t»r. ‘“'I' »''• 

Is irrevocably overthrown, bo. .hr 

XTinscribed on our knners. and la.cr ..o ■ — •■! 

r^ted States, seen, as far ’ 

ever We have won the war iwRaUvrly hni ii. i 

.ieay,or,toputiti...ess^.ly»«a.r^ 

we have won the war, but wc Iww. w «i. 

•The war has wrought havoc in Kurtl* ■" 
fields-the politieal, the ee,n.o...ie. and »lo.t ..»y 
he called the field of ideas. Ut us take ,k th.rw 


# 
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CHAPTtiii I 


THE rtiUTiCAL VVm’JiVhU 

E \KR ^iiirr i}ir ft^rmritioii of fhr hit^ lrrritt»ri^il 
iiioii.irrliir*^ ;it llir ro4 t»f thr \!i*!d!r A|.^rH l!ir 
piiliiir.il dr-fifiir, i»t l\tirupr !i:ivr hmi ^\vuy«*t! tn" 
w!i;if liiivr Imi kiiowii ;i‘4 thv I'owrr^, Hisitirtiiiir ^ 
raiigrt! in Kfoiiii-'. ainl att 

tfeikiiirr id f«i|Yr'-., aiiiiii: i^nythrv 

ifi a iio IrH‘4 iifira\r i'ntwrt'L llir half rnifiirv 

jirior U'l I<it4 llirfr wrn* d\ Urral r**^vrrH tJii 

‘4aEr Ctrrai HriltaiE C Irrfuaiiv, I'ranriY 
,Aii'4lria4 iimi-^ary, am! Ifaly. llir-.r, 

rifrat Hritviiii Iiail r%rrri%r»! a ‘at|trrtnarv a! '.**4 
itiirhaliriigr'*! dtu'r "T'rafahYir, Inti 4ir !i:mI *»ti thr 
\v!if.i!r !ir!4 alo«if frttiii rontifjrtifa! riitaiiitlriitrii! .. 
ami llir lirariiiij of !irr naval ^uiprrttiary iijioii i!ir 
lioHiiitifi I'jf itir inililary p*n%-rr--i i»i ftsr I'nniniriii ia 
llir rvriil of war Intt tilltr rrali/rtl Iktfli f}ir 
I Jrriitaii Clnirral Stall am! llm tradrr- an*! iirirui 
f:irtiirrr%, ittiJr*!, thr f'nriisrr tiy flw 
ilailM'wil/, llir laltrf !*y llir rr'niwtfair*! t 
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of Norman Angel! and his sc!uk> 1 . ignorcil tlie 
possibilities of a blockade. Ihe suMiri . im.;"* 
that to win fifty battles and "t<» cusjijtirr 
kingdoms” (to quote the words tn' a t irrtn.ut vieswr.*! 
who realized the truth tm late) is fj.U itrrc. -irdy 
to win a war; and the business men faded {-> rr-di.'r 
that there are stronger forces, even itj (he (rtrintrih 
century world, than .self-interest, and that a nat! -n 
of shopkeepers would n<it .shrink, at the lall to 
conviction, from employing the Mriti-h \\uy i..i 
the systematic impoverishnient tif r.iitain'-. Ii*- a 
customers. P'ew continental state anrn nn in 
either the vici.ssitudes of i!ri(i''h 
in normal times between a “'jdendid i .flUi ‘is ' ! 

a spasmodic and rather patruui.'itn; intrir .i u; d c 
welfare of the continental pn.plr nr thr ir- n,. •. n 
unspoken patriotism and the MUe cntnj tt hm ,!..!> ; 

permanent British inlere-ts which . lav /•. o e. 
ful in the backgmund. llui. lait.ou . •. i ’ "! 
abandonment of I)emn:trk in the f.e - I'ni-. m o? 
1864, her failure to insist on the en!..ursn'!;! )>•, ! 
Turks of the reform clauses of the Bedm lie**-, 
of 1878, and her acquie.scenec iti the booh li.u; !<-.l 
annexation of Bosnia and lier/eg..uiu hv \u .;!s.» 
Hungary in 1908, counted for tu'-re at iht- i h oi. r! 
lories of Europe than either the wsatst i;* v.-nr . -a 
British statesmen (such wat'ititigi h.td 
too often before) or the stratrgi. .,j the 
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Anmkmi Civil W;ii% nr the writings iif ^lutkiils 

til iiiittirrii sr 4 '^|inm-rr, 

III die fiv'c rrititiiiiiiii: CriMt tterniaiiy, 

l!tr life 4 ft> riilrf llir -rirclc% Irviisul alt nur-aii-iii 
tlir inn 4 |iM\%rri'ii!.. ISriwrcii 1871 aiul ihr l;i!l til 
lUaitirik III iKi^i slw wa** iiulCjiulahly the criilrr 
III llir |i. 4 ilit’a! '■■.r-lriii ni Enre^jir. She tlonhnalrd 
tiir llcriiii i*tiiiitirv4 tif 1H7H, she liiiketl herself 
simrily aiirrmsiril'4 in a firiit ;i!!Lmee with Austri;e- 
lliiiigarv and tt:ilva **lir was siilt liirthrr sa I eijua ft In I 
:i|tai!e 4 . iliniiarrk/'-i iiiyliiinart* -a %var nii i\vi» frniiii 
' 'hy a ‘'*rrrri triMlv \ul!i l\itn-*4a, wtiila her rrkiliutn 
witli llir I'tiilaiii *»l‘ !h'4‘4r!i, SaU-dniry, am! numi 
\'’irtnri,i wnr atwav'* iMfrliilly iiuttnIaiucHf itri cuutial 
trrni's Crriiiaii aiiin- and the ikntim fn.il!n*,4 
ihirie^v: llir rii-ditirt iiiav luvr Im^en ■adraatiftaliy die 
-atiir :i/4 ihrv %\rif tivriity ;iii 4 ihiriy vrar^ later* 
lillt liir wrrr ditfrrrlit* astti ’st tlirrr 

Wsl’i fl»* talk III the "diirv'ilakle'* ela'di nf ideal*. 
I w«i iiatiuii-'i, likr Iws* atr -s eaii well live 

jirarr Hilly '=aitr liy ’a*!r IhkhUni* eMtiirary t*|iiiiinire 
it i"‘» lit if :t nifii full aide sifiiatiusi; hiil if is uii!y 
m'lirii oiir tif itir |Mrilr’* f^niliir-r hiufi-dy flatulMiiyaiit* 

ur jiftiViMaili vr that il l»e»’uiiiri iiii|iu*f-al 4 r. It w:vi 
I'ruiii uinvaial'a wlirn ihr tillrr t 4 ihr Crriiiaii 
%!i!|i jia’rsrd iiiiii i.lnifiHirr and inure fr'4le-r> fsandn, 
ilial llir v ui I irffiianv Isenati ta fi«^ rlial-- 

IrUiH^d lnr leaf u| ffir ii'.r ilir liHgtif IlSakr ii| if, 
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Recent revelations have matle it clear that it \\.v. 
only after at least two serious relmtl’s that Uraaiu, 
who had been ready in 1895 and again later l<> thrinv 
her influence on the side of the 'Friplc Alliance, 
gravitated reluctantly but inevitaWy towards the 
opposing Franco-Russian group. 'Ihosc who slil! 
believe in the legend of the ‘Vncirclrinent i»i 
Germany” by a jealous world and in the !»lrrplr.'i 
malignity of King Edwani towanis his insiitlVralde 
nephew, should study the chapter of diplonufu 
history which opeas with I-ord Salisimty's vioi 1,. 
the Kaiser at Cowes in tBe)5 to otTer < trrmany a frrr 
hand in Asiatic Turkey and cl»»scs with the Mr ...p.» 
tamian and African agreenjent.-. uegiitiatn! lirtwrcn 
Sir Edward Grey and Count Lichiiow Av 01 loi j, 
but never ratified by the latter’s govcrtmient ‘ 

But if, during the reign of Wilhehn II , thank - tu 
her own shortsiglitedncss and im'onit>rte!H:r, and 
her genias for exciting mistrust, her d)pl..m.itu 
influence diminished, her trade aru! indii.trs, her 
navy, her mercantile marine, and with them 
her population increased by leaps and lnumd whii a 
her military sy.stem was still regar.led (and, a. the 
war showed, not without reason ) as the mu 4 j,rt tes t 


The British Foreign Odicr arehive* 4rr »iiSt „„ 

subject. An account from the (irrnum mjf, t,, 
writer, Rudolf Kjellen, will he f.nmd v..). n U«#ii i. 4. 

of bchmoller’s Jahrbuih, wtih t«Wi^f»j4,, i, „ 
ficiently damning. » •" r 


« 
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if'istritmrrit nf iH kiiiil Wlitni. in 1*113. Dr. Hdf« 
tVfidi, tlirii til liir Ikmk oi Cn-rmany. later 
Fifiaiirr aiitl nr|a.ity 4 'haiHvtIur, 

ill tiiifiinir r^i ihr !\4i-:vrr‘'^« jiibitre. hi-^ Iwwik tm Ihr 
iiiairriai jirts|,"rr".^ i»t‘ cirniiaiiy tluriiijf llie previous 
cjtiarirr mI a rrnliiry. Iir was al4r lu sh«nv a reiaiftl of 
aliiitist pr«*'>tirrity, aiul In ckuiti with 

guilt! rrasoii tliai Ctriinaii p»4iry and rrsiitirrr;< in 
firiaiirr. rriiintirrrr, an«l iiuiiiifaiiures. a^ in stiip- 
tiiiililiiig. wrrr a jiowrf. Isitigril eoiiseiun^ly along- 
•^itlr of l!ir t irniiaii arinv and navy, ftir ifir 
iilaiiilriiairr and retrinnoit i»l Hrrinan |ioliliral 
tliiriirr 110 loiigrr in lMiri.^pr only, !atl ihroughoul tin* 
world. 

Ill iirniiany in ii|Kj iluiiiinatrd ihr 

|ii»hlit'at sy-nnii ta itir i onitnnii, lua only as Iriiig 
arlii.iity itir s|roin:r4 iinliiaiv and llir ■-.ns, tnd 
stroiigr^l naval puttrr, hnf at-.o hrraU'.r of Itrr vi atdr 
aiiititliiiiis and lirr jiiihlu'al in 

tliinirr, as W'.is iTVMgiii/r*! fio%%hrrr iiioi'r rlrarly titan 
in ilrilaiii, srrinrd drsfilird inrvitablv to merrasr. 
for tirr rrsoiitvrs, and ihr nsr shr niadr tif itirin, 
wrrr tiiily tilivii»iisly m li.irtnoiiy wtih ihr 
arnl Iriidrnrirs wlikti iiiakr !*»r powrr in ihr iwrri 
tnili rriiliiiy, all ifial was i^jirft to i,|nrstjtJfi was 

sill*’ whii'h duailirl',. wlirlhrt ill llir I'.dkatts, 

Asia Mitftir, iti Morlli Airim, in thr Far Kas|, tir 
in llir lr»i|iirs' ■ ■ iirr iititiiiiii: attd 'aijiirtisrly tiigaii-^ 

»l 
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ized energies would be directed. ;int! whether tlte ..Id 
political system of Europe could stritid the Ntr.un 
of such rapid and uncomfortable growth by one .o 
its members without violent upheaval. 

The war has put an end to (ieriuajt jh>hfi»al 
supremacy in Europe and destroyed the nnlifarv 
and economic foundations on which it wa . bssdt 
The sixty or seventy millions of (iennans in i Vntral 
Europe will undoubtedly again play an iiii!>..rt.u!t 
part in the political life of tlte Continent. h>>r thr 
moment, however, they are eshau'.trd and h-rt d 
dered, bereft of the leadership and auth.iiitv ! . 
which they are accustometl, and weighr.l «!-«wn i -. 
the economic burden imposed tip.>n then! In d-,.- 
Peace Treaty. The Ciertnan Ivrpnblu i. si. ! ' 

strong enough, cither at home or .ibii-.d, !>• sdl . 
commanding place in the politic.d sv .leiu .o ! ! 

If the Gennany of ISismarek has di -tpjir iird. tr 
Austria-PIungary of Metteniieh and I’r.iiu i . I.i .rph 
has passed even more completely into in torn le 
the place of a single <«reat Power estendir-e u. so 
the Lake of Constance to the Iron t i.a.- . o! thr 
Danube, and from Trieste t<» the t arpaln.m .. thrt«- 
is a congeries of nationa! state*., ruhn tirwb. 
founded, or so much enlarged and transfoinictl . t.. 
be faced with urgent prohlems «.f cm .titution m.»!. 
ing and administrative reorg-itn/aliou, U h.ki t . Uit. 
under the tegis of Vienna is hut the nudtilatr.l tot ... 
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of the «k! Il.ihHhufg dominions: nml even here the 
*lMni:e. trosn tmuutrehy to rejiiihlie. from emjsire to 
iititiotKi! st.ite, from srlf-suiliciency t«J indigestce, i> 
m l.ir rractiiiiR that the (rt'riuan’Austrian is «j[uite as 
eoijH-ioiis as any of ids nei^iibours of iivitifj in a new 
and unefi.irtrd woritl. 

Rven more rlramatie has tieen tlie eotlajwc of 
Wnsda, and i»er elimitiatiun, not merely as a ( Jreat 
f’onrf. imt as a I'ower at all. front llie {lolitieal 
‘ v .trin of I'urojw l lte miithty empire which uset! 
t * jday the piotretot mul pull the string's at Beijjratle, 
N.>t)4, and t ettnjne, the motiier eoimtry of the Slav 
jifiijilr., lies at the tnrrey of her former prots*}.'es 
.imoinj wltom, at PraKtie, l'•el};raik^ and eisewheie, 
n'.nn of iirt' lie ,t ate ii.tppy to I’md a refnj'e. rite 
that can l»r Inijied ft»r Utjssia is that Westerti 
eapttalt .m, whener alone, as it seems, her relief ean 
vottie, will spare her the fate of a Moroeeo m 
Mr lujiotantia, and allow her {d^****^ hut ill-starred 
jir.,p|ri to work out tlicir «nvn destiny in relative 
indejietidrftee. 

tn the two renKititiiitf (treat rower *, hrattee has 
Iftitin* the prcale*! hurtlrli ainl Itrat of the eoiilliel, 
and, tn sptle ttf Ireaute «tf a vitfory tine in chief 
mr.i ine |tt her military effort. h;is not yet fnlly 
regatneti the srjruit) ttf the reserve of stretij'lh 
whtt h she nerd i in »»i»lrr t*! dev*>!e het ‘elf to the 
tasks which the *.lalr of l atO'jte impti e. it|Hjn In i 
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Italy, hitherto untried as a Great Power, ha>i p.i^se.1 
through a great ordeal and moments oi sti|Hrmr 
peril to her morale and her unity. AbHiiidiui' v* iih 
life and activity, she has beeti quickest *•» resinnr 
her normal existence, but neither her leader^ utn 
her people have yet grown into the new and m.*rr 
responsible position opened out to them by ihr rimu 
nation of her former associ%ates in the I'lqde 
Alliance. 

Such are the elements of the fonner l iirierit <n 
Europe as the war las left it. What is ihrrr i . 
take its place? How are the collective problem-, 
of Europe to be handled in a worltl ..o wrakmrd 
and disorganized? One an.swer will jr.q* i.. the 
lips at once — the I.a;aguc of Natiorvs. Put the .Is » u-, 
sion of this and other constructive force , mu ,i !*■ 
left for a later chapter. 


13 


i*itAf*’ri%H II 


Till*; vrtiiiAVM, 

ri'ii'iiMiiiit; iii4*iry mC lAirnspr during the cell" 
Itiry lirlm'rfii llir cl«»'-*r uf the* N;i{ndeaiiie 
.ifitl ilir iiriii'di id' w.ir againni (knui^iiy 

ill it|i4 a rtVisf'd »»i' advaucr, lii 1H15 

llir %rrir'i of i■it 4 trrturlv• kinnvu a* llir 

iftilii-.liial Itad 4'* >ci afiWtrd !iulr in«u'r 

lliaii f irrat Utilaits, m tiir t'Mtir .r tu’ ihr suerrrd- 
ifig grfiri4t'^*ari lhr\ gtaduall)' niadr thrir way 
ra^lward-.* til! hv t!ir 1, i»| am firriMtl rvnt Ril-vd.i 

liatl tirrii tIfaW'ii inin thr *d uulU'* 4 rialr 4 it. 

and hI itir i«lr4‘> aiid awala’iird f*V lU 

rrarliias ag 4 itl 4 it ImMUir ihfrailrd wilft 

railway ’1, Irlri'rajiti-’^, and trlrjihsair . , hf-r i*!*! rrnlfc'^ 
i*l iraflir and ■l*ari'‘* k'ranknul. I‘.riliii, 

Mitaii, \dr!iii4, .Madrid aiajuirrd n*wv iiillnmrr ;iiid 
itifciiiiriitiitii a** lyniidi.i 1*1 a drard^jird nriWMil, 

■!*.ya|rfii; llir t uiiliiiriil lirt/aiiir liiikrd liigrlhrr liy 
all tfir iiiirriiali* ‘lia! raisin vanrr-. mI ninrirriilh- 
|■a*ii||||f I k lali-.fu and rnfrr|n t'.r, Ironi fatik-. 
and arf'rjiliiig and aloili luarkrt'^ |u alrr|iin|;' 
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tars and cinema films; whilst, insuk the Utfivr unity, 
the German and Austro-Hungarian Custom-, umous. 

the political union of Italy, tlic c.vumsion os thr 
Russian fiscal system to I’olanti aiul i-uif.md. and 
the abolition of the cantonal customs in Swit/rrlm.l, 
and of similar obstacles to fret* iiitfmn»r .e in ..ilu-r 
states, created a number of smaller but still sub 
stantial economic units with administrative sy .trin . 
which became constantly more p«*vvrrful as 
burdens were laid upon them by the growing iu.»ve 
ment for state action and social retorm Lv tot 4 
Europe as a whole was opened up to the infitu-iti*' . 
of modern industrialism, and her liir, .md ih.u .0 
her separate states, in increasing meaNiue r r.»iE) %kr .\ 
to east, was organized on thr Lisis i.j the uitn 
national division of lalKUir. In other w.ud.. -.h- 
had ceased, throughout the whole of lu-r air-i, to 
be self-contained and sclf-suftkient, and had l«-» oujr 
a member — the most important and criitra! i}irnd« i 
— of an economic system world-wide m it-, org ini-'a' 
tion and connections. Able to dr.iw «<n the raw 
materials of the overseas world for her masui 
factures, she was steadily increa'.ing lioih in proi 
perity and population, and, in proportion ,t . raeh 
of her communities liecame indiistrialuet!, it . ibov 
of emigration diminished ami its stuH weir JAc t.» 
earn their livelihood out of its developing trad** and 
manufactures. Well Ix'forc 1914, for inaatur, 
14 
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I, terfiirifiy (s«i iiflrii i.irsiTi!iiH! an Inirdfiift! 

with a jitijnililitnu wa?4 receiving iiit^re iiii" 

iiiigraiit*4 tiiaii -4ir stnii laif riaigrant.^* aint cd* firr 
^rvriity iiiitItPii iriliahitaiil^^ siinu* riithtriai siiillirit^ 
werr iliriTtly nr iiitlirnily- ilrfHaitlcrit fur thrir 
iiiKifl iijiriii ttrr civrr.^-ras rtiaiinrrrr. Mr. IIiHwer. 

at ihr CViiitiiinii a wliulr, wilh ftir 
r.itigiiig ryr nf ail Anirricaii aiTtHtniiirtl tti llir 
lirmiit iiiiitii|HH!ri! sjiarr-^ t»i tiir Uniinl Statr'i, fia-i 
r'aifii.ilnt tlial* an a rr^ailt nl thin jirnrr'^^ nf in- 
tiiistriat$/ati**it aiitl rntisrifiirnt dcji^^iulrnrr 
larr-'iiM fiirrr \^rir in war-lime Eiin^jir 

Ilf miK, a }iiiiitlri*i! fiiil!ii»u murr jirr-^Mna ihaii |!p* 
C Hiiiiiirnl rniilil *ail <*t tis uwn iiafiiral 

rr‘»*airrr s, 

Sirli wa.H t!ir %y'4riii iiiiilrr which umi rartin! 
llirn' bread in l’aii"*-»}te whrn ilir Scattmg ;*-»ra-”jinw'rr 
i|r4'’larr4 war fhr leading !and-|i«iW'rr\ ami 

i'll! tlir gfcalrr pari *»i i‘!iirMjie t4f fruiu the wtiriil 
llir irwill, after I’tair and a hall yrar*^ nl ini|iri’aiii 
fiirtil aiifl i*»*dafiMii, wa’» an %xtnumuc tran%ft>rinalimi 
rent iiifirr *lra^4ic am! larTrarlutig ihan llir pniiiiral 
rliaiigr'i liy %vtiii*!i ii waa accoiii|iaiurtl. If the 
^iralrgic }ii'4ury *4' llir i** rvrr wriilrn iimirr 
if ', true mum il will mtitlril /'lie A'aN/e **/ /dira/v. 
Tiir filiickafir wa‘i ifiilrrd fhr drei avr iiraniiitriil m|' 
Allied |i*w%rr, and it h.i'^ alirrrd Ihr rcunuinie !tir nl 
lMir« tiryi aid rrc4 igniii* ai. 

IS 
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Walther Rathenau. lately Mitiistcr of Rccun- 
struction in the German Guver.unent. unc- m the 
ablest all-round minds in that land uf s|«-cialiHts. ha . 
described in an interesting iKinnihlet the ctTrrt pro- 
duced upon him by the news of the British tlcdara 
tion of war. He realized in a Hash that, in driatili 
of a rapid victory, such as he. unlike most t h-riiums 
did not count upon, it meant the dryittg up •»! thr 
major sources of his country’s prosperity, and. rvrti 
more than that, a deficiency in the raw matrnal . an I 
foodstuffs essential to the carrying on *.i war and 
to the maintenance of a civilized st.mdard .-s lur 
No civilized country, still less an imlustrial nnuifry, 
can live without cotton and wikiI tur hrr ththin,-. 
hides for her Ixxjts, ruhlH-r ami oil tor hrr tr-tONjuir?, 
jute to make sacks for her he.avy g«H*L, pho iph.Ur 
and nitrates to manure her fields, palm >*il La 
and the numberless other natural protlurls .tnd r- an 
modities which Germany and every ^a!ro|lr.»l^ r.atti 
try had become accustomed tit draw from tan 
seas. He carried his misgivirjgs to the War t Htii r, 
where, thanks to the prestige of German njiliiarnm 
in attracting good brains to its servwr. ihr) wrtr 
not only listened to patiently, but atic«! with es 
emplary promptitmle. Within less than a urrl. 
Rathenau had lieen installc*! as hca«l of the Raw 
Materials Department of the Gentian War ntfii r, 
and was engaged in buying up such sinrej of thr 
I6 
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nccc.s.uy ftuilt-na! . .i'. tu- ctnilil l.ty hatuis on ttj t!ie 
.Hljiunitui: luutr.d CMtmttit'*.. ajjaiuNt whom !5ritain 
Ua4 isut yrt |>rr»iilf.{ hii' JHatliiuiTy *it bUn'kadv. 
f^athruaii’* uuliaiivr avrrtt'd au ituttu'iiialt* cri>t*i, 
Inti runthcr hr it»>r ht . nilU-a^Inr, llrlrtVrirh, 

ilcviH-r oi the t ittunirrrial suttusarinr, cuiiltl alter thr 
jiiiiilainrnlal fact*. <d ihr *.intali«»n, Marshal IhicIi 
k'tl thr Alhrtl Jt hi viiiury t*n ttir Wr-^rrri 
Frmil lull il Itir drtkiniry (4 ralttiii mul wtnil, 
Ilf jiilr .ttiil tiiilr'i .iii4 l.ii-n which ai^rrlrralri! llir 
i'hiir *iiiii rviiilii.illv ^iitiiiiihHlrrn} itir t/c i/rJi'c 

iM'tiiiiil llir riiruiy*‘* i.iiik a *44lr->riirn iiiut 

4irr,^'i rVTii .liirr itir ihiti^.iruai 4rfui'4icr, ex- 

jirriff} ttir firttn.iti .iniiv mi itirHUgh 

llir wiiilrr m llir titUil m| Maiulrr-^a, intitht luivr 
%tiijijif4 hi tliriir.rlvr h whrihri ihry Wi^ltil It.ivr 
itir III I If t^' inriitiiiiiril in jcchniig 

;i riiriini.'i i4ti, 4n»l 411 r\4tnji!r nf thr I4ninlri^i 
IfTtfii wliirti iii«l rvrit i|ir jiri'irti 

r.iii iifrnrrvr 4 i**.*vrrtiitiriii *4’ hjtri44li’*f W'«nkiii|j in 

W4lrr i'*.i|ii|i4ifti!rfit^j, lh.4!» whih.f ihr nulil 4 ry 
4fi«t fiinitii'ni! 4ir4ti|;riiiriTl’i in ihr rvml i4 war had 
tn’rsi ttiiiiiitlil iHil III fhr !a4 driait, iIt tiidii‘ 4 ri 4 l 
rr4i1i*4i*i had iirrii ia4iii|i!r|r!y !•-. i'hI -nidit aint that 
ti\ 4 itaatv, thr »*r|,yiiii/4in»n whirh, iti 

iiiir dr|i4rliiirtii, }i4tl InJrtt il-* ‘nlirinr hir llir 

illiainiiiii *d’ in drtiaiH'r 4 ‘ailrillli iiilrf- 

liailiiilial riigauriiiriih tti aiiMihrr driariiiirtil, 

17 
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relying upon British sca-puvver to adluTc* ti* ihr .ti ict 
letter of an international .'igrcenk'iit, nut rvm r.tufic.l 
by its Government, in its action toward', thr c.>ns- 
merce of the adjoining neutrals. "Vou h IU always 
be fools and we .shall never lie gentleturn.'“ smiH tu 
have been an unque.stionetI assumption oi ibr jhdicv 
of the Kaiser’s Government towards f ii ilain 
The economic hustory of the war year , is thr 
record of a. society, hitherto uniteti in a .oiide w.>rl.i- 
wide system of intercourse, .suildeidy divided >»{., 
two. On the one side there is Britain and tlie ..vrr 
seas world, together with France, Italy, llullu!.!, 
Spain and Portugal, (ireece, .Scandiiiavia. .huI 
Switzerland ; on the other there the va t l.l .. k.* !.- 1 
area extending in Betlmiann fl«4hvr|f-, 

“from Arras to Mc-sopotaniia,” I'dt uj .»>• ! , 
years the.se two workLs e-si^ted .ide hv .id •, i- .o, Imi,' 
one another only at the trenches ur thti.ujdi {!i,- , arr 
fully regulated relations of neutral , each t-..mrit!s .a 
ing its whole strength upm tlie dni'le jtufs....r , 4 ' 

overthrowing the opfKJsing <»r}fani/.i!i..ri, ... lairU .» 

part of its own. Vicwe<l from the rc..n . mu' -.und 
point, the .stniggle was a civil war wiihm wh.,! < 
ham Wallas has taught us to call "the < Ireai S,* .ety ' 
The attempts made, with im*re.iiiin' , i 3 , 
the struggle went on. to orgatii/e each ..i ihr nrw 
systems for its purfKise, emircaly the ni...,! nunr au,,- 
experiments ever made in the coticenvr ...nsf- l 31,4 

i« 
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tli“ 4 ritnilioii *^1 lltr wmliTs rrMnircrs* atul it is 
!iit|its! 1I14I tlir ihr t aniritic 

tiiriif* li4Vr iiiitfntakrn tu iwort! will 

■^.iitTrr*! ill ilirtr task fif.,’lurr ihr itiiail^ havi* isra|H*tl 

till’ iiiiiiils is'i lltr urtii'ials. ^ 

hi* far . 1 '* lltr /\liirs arr CMiirmirtk tlw twgaiii/a" 
tiiiii llirrainliiHil a is.s='ujirr4fiint uf tndr}iiinlriil 
t JtW'rriiiiiriif aink tliMii|:!i if had rradirti, hy thr 
.nifiiritii Hi a liri^n-r i»l rriifral 

r^|t€*i i,illv ill iryari! !h shipning' anit ihr fti.iriir 
fMiniiii nliiir^. |.<*r wliidi l!ir Allirt! Maritime "rraiis" 
|i*,iri I Miifiiit wa-* rr .|i » *11 ablr, it always rrtaiiir*! a 
in.ra’4ii'r hI rki-iliriiy, llwrr wa'» tin yrral 
ilitlii'iili V, tlirrr!**ti4 tlinis|,^}i thrfr was i^rrat tm- 
wiaIhu, n\ it. ih4i:iipliiiriil in ihr wiiifrr iil 

if w.i . Miliriwivf ill flir h!ni'ka«tril area, llrrr, 
all! Ii« »i It V , *a'i|n.tia!l V »!ivn!r»! live unniinaltv 

. I taf Au4ria ant! Hun 
l'■^*l||ltr4 i'*4 iiX'tl |tilfj*M-trs as fwn i hreafur ill' 
rrr;isit!^^Iv isaii’rlilfalr*! in thr hands ni' |hr i irrtluin 
Hriirrai Stall iiiuik fw llir fallrf jarl nf 
I ai4«itik*rti*, tlir laylif iiaiid and mnlmHini^ hrain 
u|' llir I ’siiiifiiaiisIri'Ain'l tiirl, was r\riTisiti|t nvrr ;in 
fiii|iirtv lai'in'r lliaii ifial Kaji* »lrr»ii at thr hri|»lit *»! 
ftis |>nwrr, a tlriatlril mill 1*4 -aiiL’h as » *it!v mnr- 

* t if;,r n'i ih.¥ rr , %ti' I t4.s l 4 m> wfilini llir sfia'y 

ut llw' I i 1*141 .1 

in 
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bination of irresistible military force with perfected 
modern means of transport and communication 
could have rendered possible. There is a fascinating 
book to be written by a student of administration on 
the incessant conflicts between the German soldiers 
and their civilian colleagues in the five countries and 
the invaded regions respectively assigned to them, 
ranging over the whole field of affairs, from military 
and naval strategy in their bearings upon foreign 
policy and public opinion at home and abroad to 
transport food supply, finance, the conscription of 
labour, and, finally, the statement of war aims, and 
the moment and method of negotiations. Helfferich, 
Czernin, and others have lifted here and there a 
corner of the curtain — enough to reveal to us that 
the economic organization of the blockaded area was 
not only militarist in spirit, as it was bound to be, but 
often planned by the military authorities themselves. 

Let us look for a moment at what this task of 
organization involved. We can leave aside for this 
purpose the allies or dependents of Germany, who, 
being, except in Bohemia, less industrialized in their 
development, had not to meet the problem in its 
full vigour, and confine ourselves to the predominant 
partner. Cut off as she was from access to some 
of her most essential raw materials and food-stuffs, 
she required to readjust her whole economic life on 
a basis of self-sufficiency. This involved a process 

20 
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of overhaulinj?, uf m>unmi/atic»n. uf the julaptation 
of oUl agencies ami instriunents to new emis wlueh 
conkl not Itut Ik? nitiiless to innimieral>le [irivate in 
terests. Wiiere the English, inveterate imlivi<!uali:.t . 
even when their national destiny was shivering in the 
iKilanecs, grassttni exetnptioti front service to the 
owners of “one-man husinesst's,*’ the ttermans 
surveyed their trades and indtistries wholesale, and 
put the stnaller and less edieient nndertakings out of 
husiucss. Supplies of every kind, if deetned of suf • 
fttftent itnpi»rtance. were eominandrered. placerl 
under contoil, sithjeetetl to inaximnm pricing, and 
often ratii»ne«l. h'actories and workshops were 
<iirected hy administrative older from one hraiuii of 
protlnetion t»i another, and whole new imlustries 
such as the wiiming of nitrate from the ait. the 
manufacture of jansou gas. and the making of m 
numerahle .ultatfules, from aeorn eotlVe to paper 
shirts, were hrought intt< evistenee with the aid t,i 
ptthlic motley, Filially, labnir was drpiivetl of 
frretlom of contract, and workmen and workwomen 
were assigned hy the Slate authority tt* the particular 
niche where they were «!rcmrd most usrfni “the 
great iildustrial intrie-ls, always closriy linked w ith 
the (irrman State, to operated with the hiirraut rat y 
in rfTecting this transformation. A va 4 new sysiem 
of State-rontriifletl capitalist pri«luetioti wa* thus 
brought intti lieing. and from tijKi onwards, plans 
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were being worked out by experts on behalf of the 
two parties for its conversion to peace purposes after 
the close of hostilities. The course of the war had 
brought home to the Prussian mind the importance 
of maintaining an Economic, as well as a military 
and financial. General Staff, and the books of Nau- 
mann and Rathenau, with their characteristic Ger" 
man blending of romanticism and rigidity, idealism 
and organization, are eloquent of the direction in 
which the governing minds of Germany were 
turning. 

But all these projects — indeed, all possibility o£ 
emerging from the abnormal conditions of the 
blockade without widespread confusion and anarchy 
— depended upon access to an adequate supply o£ 
industrial raw materials. For all the time the 
Germany of Ludendorff and Helfferich was perfect- 
ing her war organization her supplies were steadily 
running out, and with them the financial resources 
and the credit-power needed for replenishing them 
from their oversea sources. Hence in November, 
1918, the master problem for Germany, and for all 
the industrial regions of the blockaded area, frorm 
Northern France and Belgium to Bohemia, Loweir 
Austria, and Poland, was that of securing industrial 
raw materials. This was far more important than, 
the problem of food-supply, for food is of little use: 
to working-class populations unless they have the 

22 
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fiioiiry li» buy U wilh; iiiurct^vrr, hy iva-^ani* liMslili* 
lirs ill till* rally willin' ihr iirriiiaii aiillua'ilic*^ 
|irttvi4ri| a litiHa avaitahlr i»a‘ i\w 

«il iiitiiistrial raw'’ iiialrriaE, hrlorr ihc sii}»jilir*4 4.tf 
thi‘ pn^xuni-^ liarvr'-a wnv r\tuuistr4, I liry !ui4 
iwni iiifirr liiiir tii tiainl in i KiuttiT* lliati ihry 

m'kiatrti in havr whni tliry utTrml |iracr in ihc* 
rirrrtni^'T *a' IVarr. ihry knrw'* in%'*4vt*tl 

ifir firifiiiliili/alirifi mI iiiilluai-. ul llitwr nirii 

iiwtr4 ifitfiirdiatr riii|itoyiurnt, if cuiilinanin and 
\vt»rar wrrr tn fir avriitlnt. Eiiijiluy- 

iiirii! iii%-Mlvr4 raW' niatrria!'^, Raw iiiafrria!%, ihrri, 
wrrr fhr jiiVMl mI ihr EiirM|)rafi .ntmtlMti. It ihc 
itMiii war U* jirarr nmililiniiH wai fti 
br tiiritr4 jirarrliilly in larr t*i ihr iimiacri tiC 
M*rvr»wn aii4 ol ihr liyJilhr.Mirdnr wlurh war-* 
I.naiii4 fi* n4!M'iv ihr 'ai44rn i’r’»'*aU«ai i4 ihr i.vaf 
-.iraiii altrr yrai t*! rlhai an4 uinlrr |rr4i$i||;, if 
rhiiuiirv unr bri^iii '.tii* 4aii|t a|ytiii in l!ir bl.H'k 
a4t“»l aira, I allr t-» t,**4/, an4 inan Urir>vrbi t*i 
fhr tialii-ana! 'aibiiifr-. ol Ihala IV^fh, thnr inu'4 hr a 
ri4irrrir4 lmrii|ir:tii |«4iry fur ihr C ’*»fifitiriii 

liarli n-i w *irk. t liirr ihr main tab* wane |ii'*ivi4r4 
ilirri* viMiik! hr iim 4tltinilfy in nrlhii|*' ihnn, iiir 
iinairv' in rirnilali^an ami rvrry 
III iliir wi Ir in llir h!*aka*!r4 at ra an4 imrif in ihr 
niliiriafiiir iiiriiarr4 i'liuiiHir-., Iia4 tirr Ira uf iirrrH 
"airy iiitrrliaar-^i. 

ij 
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Such was the problem presented m Nuvnulicr, 
1918, to the Allied statesmen w!u» thriUiKh their 
perfected system of inter-allied or|;ani/ati»»n, hcUl 
the greater part of the shipping, the raw materials, 
the foodstuffs, and the credit -[Hiwer t»f the wurld, 
either jointly or individually, in their grxsp. Huw 
did they proceed to handle it ? The answer nuist 
be left for a later chapter. 
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Till priiKAVAi. iir timm 

I !% wfiritt «if itle.H in whkii inrn*H inimb wrre 
* iiiiwitilJ ill I«|I4 iVAH ill ciuHr rrlali*m with Itir 
CEtmi.il iirtirf iif !nV 4Mt| Hrirkly, llir 

riiiirirriilti iTfilnry, .tntl twnr r^j»rri4lty tlir Inllrr 
half t*i It, Ii4il |i!;irrf| it% rhirl rfforl ;uii| 4 ^ 4111411*41 
ill llir 1.4 *4" fti-ilrri.il tlrvrt« 4 iiiirnf. S»H4r!y iri 
tiltirr 4|tr% ti4ti 1*414 rmiirn it* ilir ihinkrr 4,nil thr 
rvrii ft* ifir -Hiinl 14ir nim ^vh*4ii prr %v:if 
Mirirly iliirtiv «irli|^lilr4 t*'i hniiMtir %%r%r tlh^sr rii 
itin%'r4 ttif j»4riH'iil4r «if will 

|Miwrr. fnlmiiMl kii«»wlr4|^i% 4^4 t|uti'kfir-v«4 uf 
4 ii 4 tln'iniuin %%liit4i iHr ituikr 

iiji Ilf 4 ^iiirrr‘^‘4’ii! isrg4tii/rr nf fiirti 4ii4 fn4r!iifir"4 
Ncil tfir tt4iiriy m%TUU*rn \\kir,r itlran, Miirr ^r| iti 
iiitiliiiii, Inivr rli4Si|^r«i ftir iiiiluyinl 4 ‘i{*rrf of niir 
but itir |irMini4rr‘4 4 ml 

;iilvrrli:^4!r*i wrrr Mr in 41:1 4--* thru 
ill tlie fii;trkrt ftlirr, wmi thr rm^nnition 4 iit| ikr 
rrw 4 riiH whirli rvrry rifiiitniitiilv rr-nw^i iti*r.r 

-^5 
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who come nearest to the utispokefi idea! .-i it. 
members. Life had hectmie more oiiU'ort.ihU- ih.m 
ever before in human IiLstory .i uiateri.il |*.if a.!i .r 
for the ricli, and if not a ijildeil, at lea-f an m an i d 
and cushioned cage for the less I’Mtltinatr cla -.r . 
And every increase in the material wr!! tiemg, 
every rise in the trade returtis. s.mitg . b.mk i!e 
posits, and other statistical fvnhuuT. ..l the 
prosperity which men inistt It ik tor happme-. ., tiisut 

lated the appetite Inr more td tlu* s.mse trrdisn' 
It is the characteristic tif mmicv. ai thr '.rrrk-, 
remarked long ago, that it is intmitr, that thrsr j , 
no limit to the amonnt of it that lan rulsn Iw- 
possessed or desired. society, whuh h ul m id - 
money its god and had elevatcii it', t ..its ry.t!. .n ..5 
the indi.spensahles to h.ip[tiness t'. i!sr sn t 1 • ts 
standard, had set itself to the 1 1 k i.s i ..mp i't ,;iu; 
the infinite. The result, dc-.j-itr the .T,.! osit A .ud 
evidence of .succe.ssfui achicaetnent. w.i . a drrp .md 
ever-growing di.s.satis faction, a Inipnun; mak*?,/ 
and rc.stle.ssncss, the full estciit os iv!!u!i u i , . hH 
revealed when the war swept the ..!d an-l 

its gods and sanctions, into the ahy , . ot thr p.i-.i 

A. f’ot.ITIl'At. Ihn lJOM H 

This material ideal, it ideal it t .m !«• , ,,l!r ! 
dominated both the political parties .ut.l the ..the* 
lU 
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org.iiiiinl iiilrllriiii4l iiif!iiriicc% «»f pre^war Eumpr, 
Thr j^aiiy Hy^anii r^liilnlrtt i*hararlrris|ic variriirs 
afii! tit ilsr iliiirrmi tmt. 

brnaiily ifir iiolttiiMl !iiV ihr Eiir«t{irait 

|:ri<|i!r’4 iMiiiiii it% in ihrrr griHi|ij4™|lie 

l\ifi'.rrv4lur'^ i 4 IIi*4h:hi uIimih In* inciudrit 

tile rlr lira 1 . l!ir aiii! ilir 

C'isii--irf r,iii-ati» in Spain anti but 

pinirriiil in Hrii.iin. Eraiivr, an«l cirriiuniy, \\;%< 
tlir 1 4 \%-hM rarrd fur aiitliurify* 

fut' :'4*dalifV', Imi' ilir rottitiiriahlr rrgi^tir uf ii?»r anil 
iv»4if. If* rrarlird bark |u tlie cuiililrr* 

I’m Mitift? *t! 4 i y III’- *%'riurni i>i tlu* brgiiiiiin|t muf 
tiiiddir Hi llsr I'riiliirv, !*■» aftd 184^; 

blit ihr mI tliM-r fMiifbrf uliirh }|:td 

lirrii iral !«* Tittlr and !r ,\{ar.!ii% !*» Mrllrfflirll 
;iit4 Ur!lii;|U.*ry and lairi n.« Td'anatrk and thr 
anil firjiiil*!i». all Ml }u'< prnr|-ait,iii^ bad hri‘ii|iir 
i.filifriafnl thr pav.agr hI linir and fhr dcn'litir 

itr drb,i‘-rinrni m! ilir *dd rrvrdiitn auifa' i’-.'-airH, Willi 
ihr ithr I ii!!-' *»i It's in!rl!ri!n 4 ! traditjtni, l/tiiiHrr 
had frl.i|*’.rd iiiMir and iiiMfr int*i an aiiiiiidr 
t'4 * 4 »'j!iiialr and nntltifilaiig tlrlnn'r; and if if lir 

a*ikrd il that ilir hirnrh aif grui-i and- 

|!ir jmtkri, llir Spaiiidi iirfirah thr iuifdi 4| 

IhI v and llir llini'iiail htlfrail* fal H'rtr miilrd in 
itrlrfiditiiy, thr atri^rr ifiHrr r.tMlv givni m 
CHlIi'lTlr lliaii III atrata^l Irmni ^*4 "thr jit ilirijilr * 
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of the Revolution,” nor “Church and State,” nor 
“Kaiser and Fatherland,” still less, as is sometimes 
impertinently claimed in Spain, the social principles 
of the Christian Church and Gospel, formed the 
inspiration of those who in each country set them- 
selves to oppose ideas of political and social change. 
To be defenders of the established order meant, 
in 1914, in Republican France as in monarchical 
Spain and democratic England, to be defenders of 
Property. 

Liberalism had an adventurous and inspiring 
ancestry to boast of, but by 1914 its laurels had 
faded, and its prestige was everywhere on the 
wane. Originating in seventeenth-century England 
and eighteenth-century France as the exponent of 
what English writers called British liberty, and 
their French colleagues, as characteristically, the 
Rights of Man, it had developed during the wars 
of the Revolution into a movement for the liber- 
ation and the political independence of nations. In 
the writings of its greatest nineteenth-century 
prophet, Mazzini, the two strains, the individual and 
the national, are inextricably blended, running to- 
gether with a warm current of social idealism. His 
watchword, ‘‘God and the People,” sums up a whole 
world of aspiration, and conceals the inner conflict 
which was bound to arise when, to use a modem 
phrase, individual and national self-determination 
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arrogant and intolerant maniu-sfatinn ai mere 
herd-gregariousness. 

After the union of Gcnmny aful vt Italy, 1 iN'r 
alism in Western Europe was wt-akcncil hv thr 
disillusioning realization I'f part <>i it>. 
programme, while the war tif iHjo, h»l!>'vvf»!, it<si 
trary to Bismarck’s better jiultpuiun. lo the 
annexation of Alsace-Lorraitw. eontrstnitr.l ^l^!! 
further to its eclipse. Prussia U-'.trtHU- tt.r « ..f» 
tinent, and whilst Bismarck, strong in the .n y-onnii 
of the fait accompli,'wtis winning over hi • oM i 
opponents to the twin causes oi .ih.oluii !» .u-. 1 
industrial efficiency, I.iberalN in I'thrr louisinr , fo .t 
enthusiasm and incentive, ennHimi, i.}' 
weight of reaction in the centre ot the i ntuieot 
which the mere force of iileas wa. p.iwejle,. 
dislodge. Bismarck’s alianduninmt i>i i o-,- i s .t !r 
in 1879 marks the lK.’ginning of .1 t ipid i l>!) 01 the 
fortunc.s of the Manchester School .1 t lt.ii.o i*-)! .ti 
cally Engli.sh combination ot intern.ilioc.di ni .on! 
good bu.siness which, thanks to the imtniive •,} 
Napoleon III., had In'Cntne the f.i hi -n m the 
Chancellorie.s of E»rn|)e during tlie thud ou.uter 
of the century. In the jieriiHl Sietwrrn the 1 r.o». .» 
German war and lyt-p I.ilH'r.di.m, . .01 i-d-arfur 
upon foreign iKiIicy, njiun tlir mntsu! rr!,at..n <4 
the European jieoples, was thu* driven in ov .osd 
more underground. It-, vague htinLoutar :4ii 
do 
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dazzling months, a preclominaiU infUicnvc over thr 
public opinion of Europe. 

Meanwhile in the domestic 'sphere. 1 
found the simple and harttu>ni*'«\ ui 

Mazzini, and of mid-century Chri'.ti.m iilrali*.!-. m 
Britain and elsewhere, no easier of applicatiotj In 
the increasing complexity ami tlchuimmi/atuin t>f 
the industrial system, with the growth of ji.jiu si.^k 
companies and imper.st>naf controh, fr.itcrtiity a»<l 
co-operation, and even hlierty and rtpi.dity, •aipiiUed 
little positive guidance. Unable <ir sniwilliuj' t.> dig 
deeper, to re-analyse the nature of m.Hirrn jn.in, 
and to assess, in terms of rjiiality ratlirr tlj uj „j' 
quantity, the values of modern eivdt.?.tti.>n, and 
faced with the crude ami gari-di cfimpridi..n oj ifir 
Socialist go.spci, IJl)eralism mriemic-rcd it . infegdiy 
and took refuge in compromise, {‘hu n .!sii!..rd. 
both in Britain ami on the t’*.mmrm. n- t a. tiir 
pioneer of a new world of jier*.onai iir^-doni and 
social justice, hut as ,a party of mi«!rt.»rr arid 


ameliorating reform. There. t*««. thr grrat it adt 
tional watchwords stirvivctl. e-.j^eially m pre..! as,,,n.. 
and in election programme-., hut. to u r .» 
phrase of (dadstone’s. they were "tcnij>rsrd !>y 
prudence,” ami abo. h-t it U- addrd, by .» tr,..ud 
for economy charaeteriuie tif wh it wa i alw'ij .. 
even at its zenith, a liourgeois party i 
sense and evolution, two irlf,h .,f 4 "praeioai " 4^^ 
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the closest resemblance, even to the metaphors and 
the phraseology, between the infant Socialism of the 
Poor Man's Guardian in the early eighteen-thirties, 
and the diluted Bolshevism of the Daily Herald 
in 1922. But it was in the Western Europe of the 
forties, when the factory system in England was 
working up to the climax which excited the denunci- 
ations of Lord Shaftesbury, and when France under 
Louis Philippe was adding a new and sinister 
connotation to the term bourgeois, that Karl Marx, 
an uprooted Jew from the Rhine country, who, 
after brief spells in Paris and Brussels, spent most 
of his life in London and most of his working days 
in the Library of the British Museum, crystallized 
what had hitherto been a vague and formless con- 
glomerate of theories and discontents into a 
systematic and imposing structure of ideas and 
propaganda. Marx surveyed the world of nine- 
teenth-century industrialism and saw that it was 
bad. His diagnosis of the maladies of society was 
as scientific and as accurate as any hitherto under- 
taken, and his indictment of our so-called civilization 
was, and remains, unanswerable. Regarded simply 
as a rebel, as a prophet of industrial protestantism, 
he is immune from criticism, except the one 
reminder that, in a world in which the classes, like 
the peoples, have of necessity to live together, 
protestantism, like patriotism, is not enough. 
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furies of Islam. So it is piqu-uit ta ubsfj vc fjuw 
it has suffered, and is now suffering inure th.m 
ever, from a disapjKiintmt'iU, anti an inlc!lriiu.il 
embarrassment very similar to that which on 
fronted the first generation tff Christian convert s 
as the date of the Secontl Ctiming srcnictl tu J»r 
receding year by year. The m«»krn Socialist is 
indeed in a far more difficult situation than his 
predecessors; for, wherea.s they cmihl thi no ini»rp 
than sit still and waif on the event, the duty of the 
modem apostle, who has pitched his promiwd 
denouement in the midst of this vv«.r!d’s affairs, is 
to labour to bring the transft»rinati«in at»»iit ; .huJ 
this involves the creation am! inaintenaiu r of .» vast 
and necessarily material organi*'ation, whuh ir 
quires to be kept at a religion, jrvrl f.iith. 
enthusiasm, and expectation hy a c<>n.t,inf irurta 
tion or variation of the Messianic pr».jiiiir of a nrw 
world. For those who are old eiiotigh to h.ur 
watched the rise and wane of the fiopc, and idr ds 
of more than one generation »<f young S.p*i.dHi 
enthusiasts there is .something inevpirsuldv nn-Un 
choly in the spectacle of the power .til! rxrnunl 
by what one of its Oxford e\j»»nrnti li.iv v%jih 
unconscious cynicism, entitled ‘■fftr trvolutjMn4ty 
tradition” over the mimls of simple .md ne.lul.m . 
men and women. What conld }«• nmre jalhrin, 
for instance, than to read, in the re}«4i of ihr 
ib 
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International Socialist Conference, held in Vienna 
in February, 1921, of a German-Bohemian delegate, 
who, representing the debris of a party at a confer- 
ence of the debris of a movement meeting in the 
debris of a metropolis, declares, in the peroration 
of an impeccably orthodox address, that he returns 
home more convinced than ever *'that the Marxian 
doctrines, the revered ideas transmitted to us by 
our great teachers, have been in no way shaken or 
affected by the war, but remain everlastingly true’’ ? 
These are the words of faith, not of reason, of 
religion, not of politics, of other-worldliness, not 
of this-worldliness. When the time and place of 
their delivery are considered, they may be taken as 
summing up, not inaptly, the whole strength, and 
the whole inner weakness and contradiction, of the 
modern revolutionary movement. 

This contradiction serves also to explain another 
characteristic phenomenon of Socialism — ^the con- 
stant disharmony and tug and strain between leaders 
and followers. Since Socialism is a this-worldly 
movement, it must needs be organized on a material 
scale, and from this it follows that its leaders are 
necessarily chosen from amongst those who under- 
stand the arts of organization. But a Socialist 
leader must also possess the power of popular appeal, 
or he will be unable to command the enthusiasm, or 
retain the confidence, of the masses whom he serves. 
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Leadership has tended, thereftne. to pa-.*, into the 
hands of men who comhine. ohm in mte.in.d atid 
always in unconifortahle measure, the t.iieut'. oi ilie 
platform and of the <iesk. oi the n»oh or.if.*r .md 
the bureaucrat; and this is especi.dly the e.i-e irt 
countries where, as in Britain, the a-.soeiation 
between the Trade Unit>n anti SiKialitt movements 
is so close that the leaders oi the former tend. .dni<Ht 
as of right, to rise to prtMninenee in the l.iltrt If 
is the characteristic {lefect f»f ymint; and grow nig 
churches to lay too many \vt*rld!y hnrdrii, on their 
apostles, to confound the work of hi.b-ji .«jd 
deacon, of preacher an<l adttiini.tr.uot ; hut nrvet 
perhaps has thi.s hluiuler fx-eji eonnnitted on v.i t 
a scale as when men who are re'.p<>n ahlr, .i . p od 
officials, for the conduct of a huge nmtu.d Ix-iu-tit 
society of miners or raiiwaymen, aie exjwctrd al-.o 
to play the part td" [irophet, jireaefier, .md jiiofn-rr t.- 
the eager ma.s.ses oi their fulliovers Stit.it! vv..ndr) 
that, on the one side, the [tropfirt .honld m.nr .»ii«l 
more be swallowed up in the rfformi .i potitu i.m, 
and that, on the other, enthusia .m, it! Ird and ttn-i 
represented, should break nnt in mtirtutg. if 
impotent, movements of di-.eonfrn! f hr aarjui r 
is rather that the nimhlenes', of tnuln i ,m*l ffio 
patience of followers has .stiKMi the 'itr.iin 
A better division of laliour may lir dcvi ir-i, drfp* t , 
of organization may be p.atchrd up, programinr . 
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like a thunderclap. Conservati'iii was the first t.« 
feel the shock; for, as Sir Edward ( irey uM Cuum 
Mensdorff in July. 1914. ct»nt!.H:rati.u, 

meant the end of the old cmtifortahle world uf use 
and wont, in which awkward <iUcstiotis ..f priiu-iple 
could be ignored like sleeping dogs, lloth on the 
Continent and in Britain the war has hrsnight .m 
awakening, especially anwng the .younger genera 
tion, which spells the death oi the old CnmemMimh 
and of the vis inertke. awl the res}»ei't fur eustum 
and authority, which were its strongest hulwark 
The old world has iH'cn reluctant to die; nevertheless 
it has passed away Iwyond recall. The Tyrolese 
burgomaster who signalized the change of irgimr 
in his village by setting up the sign uf the 'Trnjierial- 
Royal Republic" (K.K. lit-f'itbhk li i . an aj-t r%.unp!e 
of the way in which what is after .d! a drimnining 
transition has been tmtle in the tninds uf nnlliun t 
of custom-loving men awl wojnrn 
But it was the Swialist preacher, uf jevoliuion 
who were perhaps the most ditcuiiceried hy the 
advent of an upheaval which they had *,»> frr«|urijfjy 
foretold and so long ceased lu e\|!rti; f.u it 
developed contrary to their theories, awl, what is 
even more serious for a gwMl {larty man, cunlrary 
to the plans and interests of their urgaiu/aituti It 
brought to a head the inner cunthet m the party 
between the men of practice- and the nteti uf thrury. 
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between those who were willing to co-operate 
bourgeois governments and those who stood slIo^ 
from the foolish issues and suicidal dissension^ ^ 
capitalist society — in a word, between the pati'io'^^ 
and the internationalists. Not that there ^ 

clean division of ranks under the impact of 
that, as a rule, took time to develop, for orgatai^:^.** 
tions, however inhuman, have generally acquix'^^i 
a human quality of self-protection. Many 
ingenious, therefore, were the endeavours of 
faithful and conscientious followers of 
particularly in Germany and Austria, to adapt 
texts of the master to the dramatic and testing' 


events of the day. The curious reader will finci n 
record of him in the pages of a German review— — ' 
the Archiv fur SoAalwissenschaft There wercj 
some who held, with Karl Renner, that a Germa-tx 
supremacy over Eastern Europe and the establisln.-* 
ment of a United States from Hamburg to Bagdad, 
under the control of a single Economic Gener'al 
Staff, was an exemplification of the Marxian doc:-* 
trine of the supremacy of big businesses over small , 
and of the growing trustification of the industrial 
world; while others, more honest if less inventive. 


like Karl Kautsky, found it not incompatible witln 
their Marxism to protest against the principle, and 
the proposed method, of the absorption of Belgiuim* 
But the coolest and clearest head in the movenaent 
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was that of an extremist Russian nohleinan 
resident in Switzcrlami. Hmiless ,.t jhs- 
sistency involved in initiatinjr a woil.Lrcv.iluli.'n 
in the most industrially hackwarti cinuutv ..f 
Europe, Lenin fixed on Russia as the f(HUs ..f 
Socialist activity; and he hail the pefsjiiiaeirv to 
see that, with the capitalist };«w»'nments at grtps, 
those who sought to destroy them must not tdly 
stand aside, but rather seek t«» extern! am! emf.ittrr 
the conflict. So it was {.cnin who. at Ximmerwalit 
in 1915, looking round htr a weapon of diNintegra 
tion, saw that the nationalist appe.il would inert 
his end. Few of the laber.ils wlu> u^e*! it with auh 
dramatic effect in the later stages »»i' the war ir.i!i.*rd 
that it was Lenin, aiming at the «!i integi.iiion ot 
the great multi-natitma! esttpire and . iirH oi 
Russia, and, with luck aiul per istmee, lO other 
empires as well, who sprang ujHitt a sU ierpnhlr 
public the stirring watchword of self deteumti it!..!) 
Here is indeed an apjtle of strife from I'lnl.iud i.» 
Croatia and Catalonia, and from IrcLuid f.i the 
Ukraine; but, unfortunately for the proprr > of 
the world-revolution tliat it vva'. «!rstined to m 
augurate, it wa.s .a strife that eonld not t.id to 
penetrate the revolutionary parlv it . elf I h»i . tltr 

Second International, fruit of the p.ittrnt ,ind rare 
ful— indeed, ttm careful - jalwnirs uf a Jaure .utd 
a Vandervelde, a BeW. a Keir Hanitr, .rm! .» 
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perhaps, it would be truer tt» say of the statesmen 
of the Entente that, too preticciipicil to Mirretuler 
their minds either to hojK;.s or l>elieL, they rei»eateil 
precepts and perorations, which c.uim;« 1 tfjcir 
experienced followers to hoj)e atul Isrlieve l,»r more 
than themselves. So. in .spite of the Itali-m I re.ity 
of 1915, of which Eng!i.sh Li{>erals, at any rate, 
were made aware, although they chi»*ie to turn a 
blind eye to it, the forinulie of Lil)et.dism tirc.iine 
the order of the day, and tlwt not in iljctr h.Hr*.jie.in. 
but in their most Anghr-Sason and idr.ih'*tic ■.etting 
First London, and then Washington, lircamr the seat 
of the oracle of prophecy atwl prop.ig.j!).|a , atsd, m 
the heat and anguish of the struggle, t»».l hr.»d-, 
were too preoccupied, anti no tlouht .tL.t , udj, 
dently sceptical, to interfere with .ugumrnt 41,4 
criticism. Thus it was that by 19 tH, when the faliric 
of Prussianism colhipseil, aiul the gr. una l u .Ir.u 
and ready for rchuikiing, Kurojir hat! a!tT.tdv Iwm 
converted to Liberalism, All that w.ii nerdr.l, 4ni| 
all that was expected, was for the victor i i,. tri t., 
work upon the building tif wliich they lud alrr.idy 
passed, and made public, the spcc!lH.i!ion . When 
President Wilstm informcil the t*rtm.in liovrrn 
ment, on November 5. njtH, that the Allies ha«l 
accepted his “Fourteen I’tiinH" an.l other adtlfessrs 
as the basis of the {ie;iee which was aLnit lo tir 
negotiated, the mind of Continental F;urti|ir, ami 
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esjH'ciuUy tif (icnnatiy. k’ajwtl tuick seventy years, 
to the ideals :uul enthi^ia^tns uf 184M. IW'ft>re many 
weeks were »>ut. it was tutt 1H48, hut tf>4H, *tf which 
they -sjHike. Hut this }K'!«in};s tu a later chapter. 

H, iN.srmffjtms 

But tujr view «'t the pre-war wnrld. ant! oiir 
sense mC the upheaval tu which it ttas licen subjected, 
will nut lie fujuplete until we have c’cteiulcd tnir 
survey tu uilu r and le ., purely pulitical intlences, tu 
the iiistituliun . which, in i>ur nuMlern siwiety, serve 
as the reiuipii.'cil at^eiicies fur the ui iipitaf luti and 
tlijTusiun tif iiieas, i'he chief «»f these tu cite 
them iti itiver-.e utdrr tu their antupiity, if nut tu 
theii puteiu y are the I'ress, the University, and the 
Church. 

'Hhe daily new paj*er is the priticip.d meatJs hy 
which public upiuiun the life liluud uf the nui«lrrtt 
state, a-i uf it * p.utir . .itul uther tjr*'’'*|*>n};’* is 
fiirinrd and uuurishrd, it supphes lH»th the ittfuitna* 
tiun and the evplanalury cuininent which are tlie 
raw material uf a rrasunetl jtuh;mrjjt njMin puliiic 
afTait's. ft is, therefure, plaml in a |)u*<itiun «f 
{H'culiar advam.tge fur (rcuiiditJi; the effujis uf tlw 
st.ite'.man in edutalmj' h«i felluw is.iimjymeu »i|j«jn 
current inur. In the mutlerit demi«ra>y the pl.»t 
furm amt the I’re .s. the t»ratur ami the editor, shunld 
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be natural allies in the task of popular enlighten- 
ment- The work which falls to the latter’s share 
is indeed one of the most essential public services 
in the whole range of the life of a civilized com- 
munity, and, on the whole, a glance at the files of 
the principal European newspapers of the nineteenth 
century, and at the distinguished list of their 
contributors, would reveal that this responsibility 
was neither unrecognized nor ill discharged- In 
recent years, however, the Press has extended its 
sway and discovered its power to assume even more 
potent functions. For the vast new, inquisitive, 
and semi-emancipated public brought into existence 
throughout Europe by compulsory schooling it 
plays the part, not merely of purveyor and inter- 
preter of news, but of teacher and preacher, guide, 
philosopher, and anonymous but unremitting 
companion. The power of the written word has 
never been so strong — ^not even in the early days 
of Protestantism, when the Book was almighty — 
as among the uncritical millions who pin their 
faith to what they have ‘'seen in the paper.” The 
cold majesty of print, surrounded by the pomp and 
circumstance of headline and editorial elaboration, 
persuades or intimidates all but those who have 
consciously trained themselves to resist. Emperors 
have not known such intimate and continuing power, 
nor the Vatican such audacious and unquestioned 
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infallibility, as is enjoyed by those who have 
mastered the art of catching the ear, or tickling the 
palate, of what is called by courtesy the reading 
public. 

For the spread of industrialism, and of the 
standard of values and habits of life associated with 
it, both among rich and poor, has coincided, during 
the last half-century, and especially during the last 
twenty years, with a decline both in the quality and 
in the integrity of the Press. As, on the one hand, 
the public has become more receptive than ever 
before to manufactured opinions and ready-made 
ideas and arguments, so, on the other, the proprie- 
tors and purveyors of the printed word, neglectful 
of their responsibility towards the intellectual life 
of the community, have lost sight, more and more, of 
their informative and educative function. an<l 
have stirrendered themselves to the temptations of 
commercial success. Here and there, to take in- 
statKcs from Britain wliich might be parallele<l 
in I'rance, (lermany, Italy, and elsewhere, a C. P. 
Scott, a Spender or a Garvin (whatever one may 
think of their judgment) .stand out to remind us 
that writers like Charles Dickens and John Morley 
once adurne<l the purlieus of Fleet Street; but to 
survey the region as a whole is regretfully to con- 
clude that honesty and independence arc now at a 
discount, and that the writer who wi.shes to place 
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his pen at the service of what should be the honour- 
able profession of journalism finds it hard to avoid 
trimming his sails, or even prostituting his integrity, 
at the bidding of some magnate for whom owning 
a group of newspapers is as irresponsible an amuse- 
ment as owning a yacht or a grouse-moor. 

When such are influences behind the scenes it 
is not surprising that the foreground should be little 
edifying, and more than a little confusing, to the 
uninitiated private citizen. It is hardly too much 
to declare of the bulk of the daily Press of Europe 
to-day that to read it without some previous equip- 
ment of critical power, and of understanding of 
public affairs, is to darken counsel, and that a.s be- 
tween a censored and a doctored sheet there is but 
little to chose. At any rate it is safe to say that 
those who hap{>en to be aware of the proprietor of 
the paper, of his political and social affiliations, his 
ambitions and enmities, and his relations to this or 
that group or influence in his own or other countries, 
will read far more in and iK'tween the lines than the 
vast majority of the ingenuous public! Take but 
a single instance. A fair proportion of readers 
may be gifted with some measure of critical judg- 
ment upon what they read, but it needs an unusual 
measure of discrimination to draw conclusions from 
what is passed over in silence. When the word is 
given that a man’s name is never to be mentioned 
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in any of a group of sjuidicated journals a power of 
excommunication is set in motion to which Fiome 
at its zenith hardly attained. Such an edict may 
indeed never be issued; the knowledge that it can 
be is in itself sufficient. It has served before now 
to provoke confidences and indiscretions which 
have altered the course of history. 

Thus by the outbreak of the war the Press had 
become increasingly commercialized, and had con- 
tributed sensibly to a debasement, a growing 
frivolity and irre.sponsibility, in men’s attitude of 
mind towards public affairs. It is hardly necessary 
to recall the extent to which these influences were 
intensified by the war. Clear and honest thinking 
is never so necessary, but al.so never .so difficult, as 
in times of national pa.ssion and crisis; and in this 
case the task was rendered doubly difficult, both 
for journaIi.st and citizen, by the emergence of 
official agencies of propaganda. When an ill- 
educated demiKracy is engaged in a life-and-death 
struggle in a cau.se as to which it is but imperfectly 
informed, it is perhaps unavoidable that systematic 
means should be taken to enlighten it. Hut the 
expedient is open to obvious abu.se. When Ciovern- 
ments begin to colour the Press and to tamper with 
the pulilishing trade, the reactions are as unfortu- 
nate as they arc sulitle and incalculable ; and the end 
of the war found what Hurke called the avenues to 
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public opinion partly ^nsiderably ^'^ore 

of which it U evident th P 

ultimately to be l^j p^aunteopia^ who 

T" oriLf St in order to boycott bating 
buy up this or that L eaeue of Nations 

or divorce news or to boom the j, 

are mistaking the symptom o 

from the mind of the reader, 

end. that the change must come_ he 

ual tradition of Scotland which causes a 

u^A■^n^ article to be better argued, on the av g 
leading article lu sincerity 

r;«orSls,nrew^k^s- 

r^Sde it” s the pressj 
lerve's; the partiotlar comWnation of c^tt^^ 
enterprise, and public 

a great newspaper may not pp ^ 

-Rut the Dublic has nowhere a rigni lu r 
“t *1 Iress which serves it is beneath its needs, 
for it can always get rid of it by ceding to use . 
kere are plenty of alternatives to the daily pape , 
hnl for tL rider and the advertiser; the book, 
ie periodical, and the lecture are obvious examples. 
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All that is needed to dethrone our modern infallibles, 
if we are annoyed by their ul)itiuitous impertinence, 
is a little strengtli of niind oi\ the part of their 
disillusioned purchasers. 

I f the IVcss .should supply the modern community 
with the circulating life-blotxl for its daily mental 
existence, the University should he its chief brain- 
centre, the .seat of its most strenuous, pensistent, 
and vital thinking. No modern man can live 
without taking thought for the morrow; fore- 
thought, the power to look ahead and .see his life 
as a whole, and to frame plans and policies accord- 
ingly, is the mark of the civilized, as against the 
untutore<I and savage, human being. And what 
is true of the indivitlual holds go<Kl also of the 
nation. (Communities which live from hand to 
mouth, by the mere jostling and collision of in- 
numerable <lay by day impulses ;ind interests, with- 
out any sense <tf design or purpirse, or ;my 
consciousness of the need for a broatler vision, 
cannot long maintain themselves in the modern 
age. Sooner or later, the ti<le will seize them, and 
they will <lrift to disaster. 

To meet this neeil f*ir comprehensive and long- 
range intellectual effort, and for the .sen.se of moral 
integrity :md elevation resulting from it. the Univer- 
sity is not only the most suitable, but practically 
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the only available instrument. In the ancient world 
the stoa and the market-place, in the Middle Ages 
the monastery, might minister to the enquiring and 
reflective ''mind''; but the nature of modern life, 
and of its characteristic problems and interests, 
has turned the monastery, in so far as it still sur- 
vives, into a backwater, remote from the living 
issues of the day, while to imagine that serious 
thinking is possible in the urge and bustle of a 
modern market-place, without an island of quiet to 
repair to for refreshment and detachment, is to fall 
into the error of trying to serve God and Juggernaut 
at once. Whatever may be the other and more 
specialized functions of the University in the 
modern community — and it is not denied that, 
both in the field of general intellectual disci- 
pline and of professional training it has in- 
dispensable work to do — it cannot be absolved 
from its peculiar and responsible duty of minister- 
ing to the deeper spiritual and intellectual needs of 
the age, and of supplying quality and substance, 
mature reflection and the tonic of steadying and 
sympathetic criticism, to its ideals and aspirations. 
It is in this and no mere ornamental sense of the 
word that Universities can and ought to be re- 
garded as homes and radiating centres of culture. 

Such was the work performed and the influence 
exerted by Universities in the heyday of their power 
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and greatness, when students, young and old alike, 
repaired to Paris and Prague and Oxford as sources 
of living knowledge and inspiration. And such, if 
in lesser measure, owing, partly to the competition 
of the printed with the spoken word, was the in- 
fluence of the continental, and not least of the 
German Universities, during a large part of the 
nineteenth century. At a time when Newman was 
proclaiming to deaf ears his immortal Idea of a 
University, and when Oxford was instituting com- 
petitive examinations as a much needed improve- 
ment upon old-fashioned systems of patronage, 
Matthew Arnold could point to Germany as the 
chief standard-bearer of spiritual freedom in its 
struggle against the debasing influences of the age. 
^'What I admire in Germany,” he wrote, after his 
visit there in 1865, ^^is that while there too in- 
dustrialism, that great modern power, is making 
at Berlin, and Leipzig, and Elberfeld, the most 
successful and rapid progress, the idea of culture, 
culture of the only true sort, is in Germany a living 
power also. Petty towns have a University whose 
teaching is famous throughout Europe ; and the King 
of Prussia and Count Bismarck resist the loss of a 
great savant from Prussia as they would resist a 
political check. If true culture ever becomes a 
civilizing power in the world, and is not overlaid 
by fanaticism, by industrialism, or by frivolous 
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pleasure-seeking, it will be to the faith and zeal of 
this homely and much-ridiculed German people that 
the great result will be mainly owing.” 

During the htilf-century which has elapsed since 
these words were written the European University, 
and with it ths European ideal and standarrl of 
culture, has suffered a decline comparable, in its own 
sphere of activity and temptation, to that of the 
Press. If it has not yet, or only in small measure, 
become commercialized, it has succumbed to a 
characteristic and subtle fonn of industrialization. 
It has become the victim of that division of labour, 
that specialization, upon which Adam Smith ft.'ced 
as the distinguishing mark of the modern age. 
Where fifty years ago the University, if ministering, 
in some countries at any rate (though not in Ger- 
many) to an unduly restricted range of students, 
sent forth into the life of the community men who 
had acquiretl the power to think for themselves and 
to let their min<ls play truly on the great enduring 
interests <tf human life and society, to-<!;iy their 
tendency is more ami more to produce a manufac- 
tured and ha!l-m:irkcd article, <lesigned to fill a 
particular nielie in some organized scheme or sys- 
tem, 'I'he old University course, with its wi<k* and 
infectious appetd, its ideal of the universitas or 
studium iifiieralc, the unity .and integration of 
human knowledge, has been dissipated and depart- 
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shepherd out on the hills or a cobbler or tailor at 
his bench, whose trained intelligence and all-round 
knowledge, interests, and even refinement, would 
bear favourable comparison with the helpless and 
ill-starred victims of academic industrialization. 

I f it be asked whence this debasement and perver- 
sion of University ideals and methods has proceeded, 
candor must needs reply that it is Germany who 
has set the example and forced the pace. The last 
half-century has witnessed in Germany an intellec- 
tual transfonnatiou, a change in outlook and values 
and quality, such as her admirers in Victorian 
England could not have Ix’cn expected to anticipate; 
for the yielding plasticity of the German mind — its 
sensitiveness and impressionability to external 
conditions and compulsions — is too remote from 
stolid Briti.sh habits for an Englishman easily to 
conceive, 'fhe fact, however, remains that the 
“culture” of which the world heard so much in 
1914 was something wholly different from the 
"civilizing power," and the sincere, ardent, and 
almo.st religious service of truth and freedom which 
characterized tlie Germany of 1864. During the 
last two generations Germany has Ixen living on 
the reputation of her Victorian giants— -for giants 
they were — and of those t)f their pupils and 
de.scendants who have inherited their spirit anti 
tradition. Meanwhile, culture had become more 
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and more an annex of the German, and especially 
(owing to the increasing attractiveness of the 
metropolis) of the Prussian, state, and, under the 
.Tgis of a vigilant and autocratic government, free- 
dom of tliuught and integrity of soul declined. 
Culture, in its most limited and mechanical sen.se, 
became an article of exportation and advertisement, 
and the young and aspiring Universities of Central 
and Isasterti I'airope, and even of France, Italy, 
Britain, and America, have been touched and 
tainted by its arrogant and devitalizing influence. 
How dca<Iening to the moral .sense, and at the 
same time how superficially imi)re.ssive and plausible, 
this influence has been can best 1 k‘ realized by any- 
one who, like the present writer, has ha<l occasion 
to reail a great amount of what was written by 
(iennan philu.sopluTs, hi.storians, and economists on 
the war, and to observe the way in which, not only 
the smaller fry, but men with h'uropean names, 
such as Lam[trecht and h'.duard Meyer, Troelt'.eh 
and haicken and Kerscliensteiner, not merely .al- 
lowed their patriotic feelings to run aw.ay with them 
—-this is but a human weakness, pardon.able even in 
a professor- but sought to reailjust their ll'fltttn- 
schamtny, their whole philostt[)hy aiul scheme of 
values, in order to bring it into conformity w’ith a 
government as to who.se conduct and motives they 
were content to Ik; left in the dark. The btinkruptcy 
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of the pre-war regime in Germany touches far more 
than its statesmanship. It is the debacle of the 
whole .system of .specialization of which the entrust- 
ing by the patient and credulous German people of 
its political interests to experts is but a .single 
example. The nation which allowed itself to tie 
governed by a bumptious dilettante like the Kaiser, 
aided by bureaucrats who had trained themselves 
to make the best sense they could out of his whims, 
was content alst.) to draw its general ideas, in the 
deficiency of real intellectual leadership and insight, 
from pamphleteers and p.seudo-phik).sophers wIkj had 
mastered the ea.sy art of manipulating abstract 
term.s. In the event, the German people is faced 
with a mass of debris-political, intellectual, and 
social-— even vaster than it as yet suspects, and the 
world of her neighbours and former admirers, wliich 
was suf’fering. if in milder form, from a similar 
sapping of its intellectual integrity and a similar 
ab.scnce of leadership and initiative in its brain- 
centres, is gradiudly becoming conscious of the full 
e.xtent of the iqiheaval iti [irestige and influence, as 
in methods, quality, and values, entailed hy the 
events of the last seven years. 'I'hc «»ld universitas 
of Eur(»pean culture will not he rebuilt in a day: 
but it is time for the new generation of students to 
realize the task wiiicli awaits them if ISuropean 
civilization is to survive. 
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In a sitrvey of the intellectual influences of our 
time it would be discourteous to omit the t'hristian 
Churches, for they represent the oldest orj^ani/.ed 
teaching institutions in the community, and they 
still retain a large measure of power over the mitwls 
of n\en and women. 

Europe is still considered, in common parlance, 
as a Christian continent, and it is on this assumption 
— to preach a religion and a way of life of which 
Europe is regarded as having been for some sixteen 
centuries the authoritative home and centre- that 
European missionaries are maintained throughout 
other parts of the globe. It may he doubted, 
however, whether, in any real or deep sense, 
European .s(»ciety, or any considerable proportion 
of ICuropean men and women, in any one of the 
seventy generations which have elapsetl since 
Christi;mity Itecame the otlicial religi<in of the 
Rom:m Empire, h.as ever acceiited, or even en- 
deavimretl to understaml and a|»ply, the teaching 
and <mtl«K)k of its ['ounder. There has indeed 
never been a generation vvithont Christians, Imt 
their influence on public affairs has been !iinite<! 
and intermittent, and often very wrong he;i< led in 
application, so that the g'>od that :i I5e<l<' and an 
Anselm, a Hus ;ind a WicHf, a St, i'tancis, 
a Savonarola, an<l a bather Hamieji have tlone in 
the name of tlieir common Master, has Ir'ch mure 
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than outweighed liy the wars and the persecutions, 
the crimes of inttderance and ambition, the w<wldly 
vanity and hardness, of those who acted, and had 
the power to conuuand otliers to act, in the same 
name. The long history of European Christianity, 
if it ever comes to be written, will be the history 
of a submerged and hidden movemetit — the tracing 
of the course of a pure but tenuous stream of living 
water which has refreshed the souls of innumerable 
men an<l women who have i>enetrated to its secret 
recesses, hut has but seldom emerged into the 
open, to flow through the broad and dusty cities 
where the world's main activities are carried on. 

However that may he, in the present age, at any 
rate, the s«<alled Christian Churches are hut 
little representative of the true Christian spirit, 
and their influence and work, both <«! its intellectual 
and more purely spiritual side, has Ijeen afTected, 
as was inevital»le, hy the material and vulgarizing 
forces of the age. 'I'here has, indeed, in the I'.urope 
of the last few decades, Ix'en a perceptible increase 
of interest in the problems and the e.Hperience ijf 
the religious life. Thanks mainly to the spread of 
popular education, men and women are everywhere 
seeking to rk! themselves of shams and shibboletlis, 
and to find guidance and inspiration in the search 
for the abiding realities of human fate atid existence. 
But not merely do the Churches, almost witlunit 
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exception, stand aloof from their endeavours, but 
they are in general the most serious and discouraging 
obstacle in the path of the seeker after truth. 
What more ironical spectacle can be imagined than 
that, at a time when earnest minds are everywhere 
bewildered by the difficulty of harmonizing the 
laws and processes of the visible and the invisible 
realms of reality, when the discord between religion 
and science, faith and knowledge, must be resolved, 
and resolved quickly, if mankind is to be saved 
from a rending in twain of its inner life, greater 
than any of the mere external schisms which have 
taken place in earlier ages, the collected religious 
dignitaries of the English-speaking world, number- 
ing some three hundred and fifty bishops, should 
have passed a sponge over this whole discussion 
by merely reiterating a set of formulae, antiquated 
in expression, if not in meaning, drawn up 
at a similar conference in Asia Minor sixteen 
centuries ago ; or that, with Europe materially 
and spiritually in chaos, the successor of the 
fisherman at the Vatican should be concerning 
himself, purely for reasons of material policy, 
with the renewal of diplomatic relations with 
France, with the safeguarding of his organization, 
and the continuance of a celibate priesthood, 
in the land of John Hus, and with the preservation 
of the Moslem power at Constantinople and in 
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Nearer Asia, in order to neutralize the pro{;ress 
made by a great sister organization of Christians? 
Is it Uio much to say. in the face of all this, that it 
is the organized Churches, and the habit ttf mind 
they foster— or. rather, fossilize-' which staml 
chiefly in tlie way of the religitius revival that has so 
often been predicted and .so often postpone<l ? 1 f by 
a miracle the existing religious organizatums could 
l>e dissolved and their endowments not distributed 
but obliterated, what opi)ortunities would In* ojK-ned 
out and what energies released for the religious 
aspirations tif ixicxlern men and f«>r the devising of 
better means for their satisfaction! 

“It is the letter which killeth and the spirit which 
maketh alive.” In the modern age the analogue 
to the letter, and its jealous guardian, is the iirg.uu- 
zation. Religjion is imprisonei! l)y its pntfession.i! 
keepers. And this has become as true of the 
Protestant ("hurches, which <twe their tirigin to a 
great movement of spiritual liberation, of pmtest, 
not merely a|gainst the abuses, hut against the 
fact itself of religious organization, as of their 
Catholic ami Orthodox colleagues. 'I'he hardening 
of Catholici.sm into a system where, htr all the 
beauty of its ritual and the majesty of its tratlitiunal 
appeal, for all the spacious liberty ailoweil in 
non-es.sentials, the believer is eotnmittetl to the 
surrender of his .spiritual freedom and initiative. 
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is a problem and a spectacle with which European 
minds have been familiar for many centuries. But 
the similar hardeninjj; of the Protestant Churches, 
who can neither claim so imposing an ancestry nor 
rival Rome in its outward graces, is a fact of the 
last few generations; and it is due to the stealthy 
pressure (,>f material cares, to the silently growing 
power of organization and system, to the pre- 
dominance t)f the Marthas over the Maries. If 
neither in h’rance nor in Clennany, neither in Holland 
nor Hungary nor Switzerland, nor among the Free 
Churches of Britain, a power of intellectual and 
.spiritual leadershii) is t(» be di.scerned, the main 
cause is that the Churches have become accustomed 
to regard them.selves, according to the gospel, nut 
of their Master, but of the (iuild-Sociali.sts, as 
professional organizations, and that, in the at- 
mos[)here of endowment controversies and Million 
(lulnea funds, and of the worldly intrigues and 
entanglements which these involve, deeper interests 
are lost sight of. “He that seeketh to save his soul 
shall lose it” is as true of the life of organizations 
as of the individual. In .spite, if not because, of 
the fifty years’ struggle of the Church of Engl.anil to 
pre.serve its .schools the ex-Church school scholars 
who fought in I'rance were found l)y the chaplains 
to l)e as ignorant of the faith, and as indifferent to 
their ministrations, as their more rcptitcdly godIe.ss 
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comrades; nor do the efforts of the Free Churches 
to arrest the tlecline in the statistics of their Sunday 
sch<x>l scholars and Church members absolve them 
from the duty of attemling to the task for vvhicli 
they were founded. The war has often been 
descrik'd as proof of tl»c impotence of the Christian 
Churches. It would be truer to .s;iy that nuHlern 
life as a whole is a demonstration tliat neither the 
world nor the churches have even attemptetl to 
be Christian. lint the war has certainly set this, 
the greatest and most baflling of all our problem.s. 
in a new an<I glaring light, and matic it more urgent 
than ever for all good Europeans to apply their 
minds to its solution. 
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'“PIIE events wliicli m)\v fall briefly to he described 
have, in their sadness and in their irony, hardly, 
if ever, Iieen equalled in the long history of mankind. 
A whole continent, worn out by effort and .suffering, 
by suspense and privation, looked to three men, in 
whom the concentrated organization of a modern 
war and the chances «)f politics had vested supreme 
power <tver its dc.stinics, to bring it lasting justice 
and apjK'asement. 'Iliey failed it. The gifts which 
had m.’ule «>f the one :i great teacher and preacher, of 
tlic second a great energizer, and of the third the 
heroic veteran of ;i <lesperate hour, were not the gifts 
for which Europe called. Ignorant of their limita- 
tions, they es.sayed a task with which b'ate, per- 
haps in mercy, had forbidden a Lincoln aiul a 
Cavour, e.ach on a lesser stage, to grapple. While 
they fumble<I with the tiller of the ship of luirope’s 
fortunes it seemed, to one onlooker at least, as 
though the devil himself were .seizing it from their 
hands. 

“The first six months after the armistice,” rc- 
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marked a high French authority recently, “put 
Europe back a hundred years.” It is still in our 
power to make this an over-statement, hut it sums 
up the impres.sion made by the course of events on 
the minds of the host of subsidiary actors who were 
|)Owerles.s to change the course of the plot. fCvery- 
thing went wrong, from the first call for negotiations 
in October until the final rejection of the Treatie.s 
by the United States Senate. 

The story opens at the end of September, njiB. 
but in order to grasp its full significance a short 
retrospect is necessary. 
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AircmST, l()I 4 -SKrTEMBER, I918 

' I "HE rectirtl tnust, from the nature of the situation, 
}h* written, strategically speaking, from the view- 
p«»int of the laiul-power ; for, whether it be regarded 
as “imprisoned,” or as holding the interior lines, 
it was <lriven as inevitably to take the initiative as 
the sea-power was driven, however reluctantly, to 
a war of attrition. 

The Cerman Cieneral Staff, working on Schlicf- 
fen’s plajis for the invasion of France through Bel- 
gium, attempted to secure a quick decision “before 
the leaves fell." and before the blockade became 
effective. But the German machine was .stoppe<l. 
and then rolled hack, by French valour, skill, and 
alertness, reitr forced, if as yet but in small measure, 
by British tenacity. The Marne was the <lecisive 
battle of the war. Henceforward cool heads knew, 
what Rathenau and ttthers liad feared, that the strug- 
gle mu.st be long, that time was on the side of .sea- 
{K)wcr, and that to coiupu-r whole kingdoms was not 
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a sure road to victory. Nevertheless, the aimexation 
of frc.<h territories on the Continent would bring 
both supplies and prestige. When the Allie-. had 
broken the attack on the Iser Tirpitz bethought hini, 
to<i late, of the possibilities of the submarine, but the 
.soldiers looked eastward. Their choice lay In'tween 
the north-east, with the possible rout a»id elimina- 
tiou of Russia, and the .south-east, where lay the 
Danube waterway atui the rt>ad tt> Turkey, llelf- 
ferich, with his eye on Roumanian grain ami oil, a<l 
vised the former, Falkenhayn, who ha<l taken 
Moltke’s place after the Marne, cho.se the latter. 
Although Turkey ha<i now come into the war, .she 
must wait as yet for her munitions. 

It was a precious interval ft>r the Entente. If 
Greece w<iuki co-operate. .Serbia wouh! he relievetl, 
Bulgaria iutimidateil t>r won over, :uul the Dar- 
danelles opened by a rapitl stroke. King Constantine 
intervene<I with an unconstitutitfiial veto; the Turks, 
who had warning, were able to strengthen tlu-ir 
defences; the Britisli failed to push home their 
naval attack, and, when their kmd forces arriveti 
five months later, could gain hut [taiuful inches of 
ground. 'Phe surprise landing :it Suvla promi'itxl 
better fortune, ami there are men still living who 
looked down from the crest aliove uiHin the inner 
waters widening to Gallipoli. Ihit there wtis a de 
lay in the operation. Turkish reinhircements ar- 
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riveti the atteiiipl was afiamloncd, and the evacuation 
folIiHvcd. llir hlufider of a coniinauder^ or of a 
siifHirdinatia had prewnitcd the sea-junver from 
jiierring the inie <ipen jihnt in tlte land-ptnverhs 
ariiunir,. The illaek Sea, and the great Russian 
world fiehirul its rcmainetl cut oiT from the ocean, 
llie resuU was lliree nu>re years of war and the Rus- 
.siaii Revoliiiioii ! So many ills could a failure of 
jiidgiiieiit in mw |joor mortal bring upon a continent 
and upon mankind! 

Meaiiwliile, desjtite the intervefition of Italy, 
Cieriiiaii arms were pressing eastward. lly the 
aiitumii of HJ15, after Suvia and the occupatum of 
Warsaw aiui Ktiviun halkenhayn was free to turn 
smith. iUiIgaria, after <ltsposing of her harvest, 
joined the CiermaiiN in overrunning Serlha. 1lie 
remiiatit of a heroic army made its way aemss 
Alfiania to l)ui'a//ii, and, eventually, to Corfu, It 
was a second ami almost more terrifile K(»sst>v<i, Imt 
tfir more tpuckly to hv retrieveil (lernian prestige 
was at. its /eiiiifu but vietmy was no nearer. 
Roimiaiiia rrmainetl neutral 

halkrnhayn tleridett to cripple h'ranee before 
Iiritaiii*s nrw army couhi take the flehl, h'or four 
lie iiainmered at Veniun. Hie poilu <Ii<l not 
let liiiii pas.H, and on July i, ujib, Kitchener’s Army 
struck on the Somme, the first hiittle in wliieli tanks, 
omen of a coming HU|ieriority of ofTence over de- 
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fence, at least on the land, took their ungainly part. 
At the end of August Roumunia threw in her lot 
with the Allies, and rashly invaded 'Pransylvania. 
Falkenhayn gave place to Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorff, who circumvented the Rounianian.s by a rapid 
advance on the Danube. Bucharest was occupied 
in DecemlKT, Helfferich was assured of his sup- 
plies. The winter of 1916-1917 was indeed to be 
terrible, but, .so far as fcxx! was concernetl, the im- 
mediate an.xiety was reinoved. 

The latul-power now seemetl more triiujjphant 
than ever. After its many vicu>ries all it needetl 
was finality. Within a few days of the occupation 
of Bucharest the Kai.ser and his three mmiinal as- 
sociates made a gramliloquent offer of {wace, A 
few days later President Wilson, whose intetukHl 
intervention had l)een delayed, first by the Lille 
deixirtations ami then by the I’resitlential election, 
issued a note tt) the Iwlligerents asking thetu to 
state their war-ainis, and rectunmemling “peace 
without victory." Hut before his action could ma- 
ture, Ludetidorff, aitled by strong popular ftirces iji 
Germany, had converted the Kaiser to the {>oUcy 
of using the submarine to the limit. The Gertnan 
people, who were living largely on svve<les, were 
prepared to stake all on a single throw to end the 
war. In vain I lelfferich argue<l that America wtuiltl 
intervene, and would save, and send Britain, more 
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additional food than the submarine would sink. He 
saw Hoover in a vision; had he shown him in 
person it is doubtful whether he would have con- 
vinced men like Ludendorff and the Kaiser, whose 
minds moved in the old military groves. But he 
might have .secured a six weeks’ respite — the six 
weeks which, as the event proved, sealed the doom 
of the (icrman power. On March 12 came the 
Russian Revolution. It meant, as Berlin at least 
could realize, the end of the Russian resistance. 
With the Eastern front eliminated, with America 
still neutral, and with the resulting moral and finan- 
cial situation, the war might well have been won. 
But it was totr late now to capitulate to Washington. 

The Russian disintegration, coinciding with the 
failure to General Nivelle’s offcn.sivc in France, re- 
lieved the military hut cmbarras.sed the political 
situation. In April Count Czernin, now Foreign 
Minister for the young Emperor Karl, reported that 
the Dual Monarchy could not face another winter’s 
fighting. When Ludendorff would not listen to 
him he apiK-aled to hirzberger. One result was a 
confused political crisis in Germany in July, the 
fall of Bethmann-Hollweg, and the passing of a 
moderate war-aims resolution by the Reichstag, 
which the nevv Chancellor, Michaelis, claimed the 
right to inter[>ret as he thought fit. Another was 
the Stockholm Socialist conference, wisely boycotted 
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by the governuients of France. Italy, anti, in the 
face of a naive opposition, Britain. 

Mcanvvliile the submarine, which loi>ke<i. for some 
weeks in the spring, as if it had found the heel of the 
oceanic Achilles, was <liscovering the limitations of 
its owner. Its object was defeated, but only just 
defeated, by the convoy system, ami by the perfec- 
tion of the inter-allied shipping organization. I’eace 
seemed further off than ever, 'rrue, the Eastern 
army was now available. Nevertheless, ttian-power 
was running short, and the .Xmerican military 
strength, if. as was to be feared, it could be trans 
ported to Europe, was limitless. Best strike soon 
and hard t«) break the opposing moralt'. It was the 
only road to victory still open to the land-power, 

Italy had lieen weakened by Socialist and Catholic 
propaganda. Lmlendorff selected her fi>r the fif't 
blow. It would carry Austria-Hungary through ihf 
winter, and the news of the Cierinans in Wiiicc 
and Verona might even eiul the war. C;i[ioretto 
followed: hut its result was to make. luit tt» break, 
the month' at which the stroke w:is aimetl. The 
attack was stayed on the Piave, hut its im|»;ict was 
felt, not only in Italy, but in certain English c*tuntry 
houses. luirly in December, Lord Lansdowne 
wrote a letter to the Daily Tdefint(>h which seeme<l 
to .show that British morde was at last really 
weakening. Ludendorff, no doubt over-estimating 
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the significance nf the new alliance between a small 
Conservative and a stnall “Labour” clique, decided 
to strike at Britain. The ofFcnsivc launched on 
March -M was the re.sult. It found the Allies un- 
ready. b'or though, with characteristic insight, 
iMr. Lloyd (leorge had read in Caporetto the lesson 
of a unified Allied command, long .since demanded 
by the hVench, he withdrew the suggestioti, with 
a promptitiule ccpially characteristic, when it 
encountered obstacles in the House of Commons. 
It was not till March 26, at Doullens, in a gloomy 
hour, that, on the initiative of 1 -ord Milner, (ieneral 
Foch was set in supreme command of the Allied 
forces. 

The last great < ierman effort for victory was 
doomed to failure within a few weeks. Ludendorff 
has .statecl that it w'as not until after August 8 
that he realized that the Allied counter-attack 
could not lie staye<l, and that {lower was slipping 
from his grasp. His nimbler colleague Kuhlmann 
saw it many weeks sooner, and on June 24 lie in- 
formetl the Reichstag that he .saw no pro.spect of 
an early victory. By July 31, the beginning of 
the fifth war-ye.'ir, the Frankfurter Zeitumj was at 
last a<Imitting that (iermany would have to face 
the whole force of America; in other words, that 
the submarine must lie discounted, and that the 
war could not lie won. But the soldiers would not, 
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and the politicians could not. face the facts of a 
desperate situation. The one practical sUj'K'-’J^tiun 
— that Germany should make common cause with 
the anti-B(dsheviks. and retrieve in the h'.ast what 
she was losing in the West and oversea.s — ma<le by 
Helffcrich after his brief visit to Moscow in August, 
was spurned by the vacillating directors of tierman 
policy. They preferred instead to supplement the 
Brest-Litovsk Treaty hy a commercial agreement, 
conclutletl with an envoy who.se real missitm was 
to pave the way for a German Revolutitm, St> 
through August and ScptemlKir events which were 
the prelude to catastrophe took their course in the 
West, on the Piave, in Salonika, and in Allenby’s 
headquarters in Palestine. 



Cf I AFTER IT 


SEI»TKMHKK ;J<>-NOVEMBER II, I918 

/^N ScisteiiilKT Jij the Storm broke. The bolt fell, 
as in 1914. iti the Balkans. The long train of 
events which hatl iH-en laid at Sarajevo culminated in 
the valley of the Vardar. Bulgaria submitted to the 
.Mlics it! an armistice. King Ferdinand fled. Allied 
troops were free to enter his capital and to move 
northwanls to lUula Festh, or eastwards to Con- 
stantinople. as they might wish. 

The news was hdlowed immediately at Berlin by 
tlte resignation of Count llertling and the api)oint- 
ment f>f Frince Mtix von Baden as Cerman Chan- 
cellor. with control over the military power. The 
defection of Bulgaria from wh.at was called the 
(Jua<lruj>le Alliance, but was, in effect, a military 
empire, meant, for anyone in either camp who 
had eyes to see, the end of the war; for it was the 
end of that Prussian militarism against which, as 
the world hatl been tt)ld ;i thousand titnes, the war 
was being niadc. “This is the greatest day in 
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British history since Waterloi’)," remarked a leading 
British official to the present writer when the news 
arrived. 'I'he incubus which had lain heavy ofi 
luirope for titty years was removed. The fron- 
tier.s of the Cerman dominion had shrunk in a day, 
as the (iennan Press was admitting, from Nazareth 
and Uskub and Kuvno to Passau aiul Memcl. 
“Mitteleuropa" had [Kissed into hi.story, or rather 
into romance. All that remained wa.s to press home 
the victory and to [lerfect the .schemes, already well 
on foot, for the [lolitical and economic settlement 
of Eurtipe. 'riiose with inside knowledge reckoned 
that iigliting tnight go on for another six weeks, 
and, to give precision to his e.stimate, November to 
was hazarded by one of them as the <late i»f tlie 
close of hostilities. It has frequently been statevl 
since that the events of October and NovemlnT, 
the collajise of the Oerman resi.stance, took the 
world by suqirise. 'I'his may have been true of 
the jmblic, of the soMiers, who naturally could not 
see how hollow the iron shell of military organiza- 
tion they .still saw in front of them had become, 
ami of some <jf the more slajidash [toliticians; it 
was not true of those whose business it was to atl< 
vise them fnun the fullest attainable knowledge of 
the facts. Every careful student of (iermany knew 
that, when the (iennan morale yieldcil, it woult! 
collapse utterly and at once; and even those who 
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knew too little of Gernuiny to have been on the 
look-out for this beforehand could have read it 
for themselves in the Gennan I*ress. It would, 
perhaps, be well to give one reference. Professor 
Delbrikk’s war-diary for September, igi8, publishe<l 
in the PratssiscJtc Jahrbiicher for October, is a tragic 
and almost classical instance of the way in which 
the German mind reacts to outer circumstance, and 
hastens to readapt its whole philosophy of life 
and history accordingly. Within a day of the Bul- 
garian collapse he had admitted the bankruptcy of 
the Machtpolitik. w-hich he had been ujjholding and 
teaching throughout his long career, and was turn- 
ing his mind seriously and respectfully to Anglo- 
Sjixon political ideas and to the po.ssibilitics of a 
League of Nations. 

Let us briefly recall the situation with which the 
Allied statesmen were faced in October, iyi8. 

'Fhe world, as we have seen, was divided into two 
great systems of economic organization, the one 
oceanic, and in control of the workl's chief sources 
of industrial raw material and of fou<l-supply, the 
other European. The Ocean had now definitely 
defeatetl the Continent: the besiegers h:ul won tire 
<lay. VV^th the cullap.se of the German military 
power and its supersession by civil governments, 
now no longer five, but (counting the Baltic states) 
likely to become well-nigh a dozen in Europe alone, 
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the organization which, like a steel corset, had held 
Europe together for the last four years, which had 
providetl eniployment, transport, fo<Hl, aiul finance 
for its hard-ridtlen populations, was tlestined ft> 
disappear. ICurope, “from the Rhine tt) the Volga.” 
to quote front a metmtranduni written at the time, 
was in solutittn. It was not a question now of auttt- 
cratic as against jHtpular govenunent; it was a 
question of government against anarchy. From one 
moment to the next every responsible stiulent of 
public affairs, outside the ranks of the professed 
revolutionaries, however red his previous affiliations 
may have iK'en, was turned perforce into a Conser- 
vative. The one urgent question was tt) get Europe 
back to work. 

This involved innumerable <lifticulties of detail. 
The chief, perhaps, was the problem of tlemobiliza 
tion. How was the Cemian army, consisting in 
large part of itxdustrial workers, to be demol>iIized 
into a society which was as yet wholly unahle to 
absorb them? The Austro-Hungarian army was 
faced with an even more urgent prohlem. It could 
not be demobilized l)ecau.se there was no authority to 
send it home. The collap.se of the Dual Mtmarchy 
involved the vanishing of the War Office. In the 
event, the men mostly found their way home them- 
selves, not without violence and larceny. The first 
War Minister of the new Austrian Republic, a 
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Socialist, Dr. Julius DctUsdi, lias written an in- 
tcifstiuj; account oi how he tttok up his quarters in 
the old Hah>lHUg War Ministry, and set to work 
nuuitully to bring onler out of chaos. Nuske, the 
ticrmasi Majority Socialist, has writtett a sitnilar 
story of liis eKjHnience as finst War Minister of the 
(ierntan Republic, thhers no <luubt could tell the 
same tale for t '/ecluoSlovakia, Poland, Jugo-SIavia, 
at«l Roumania. But In-hind all these and other de- 
tailed problents was the niaster-<iuestion of setting 
the wheels td’ prtKluctiojt— <if normal pnxluction fur 
pace purposes revolving once more. 

It was a vast and tnenacing. hut nut wholly im- 
practicable. ta.sk, for men’s tniiuls were ripe for its 
sohititxn, Never was public opitiitin so plastic, so 
ready to respotul to a lead, so eagerly expectant, as 
dtiring those weeks f»r months. 'I'he .Mlied g«»vern- 
ments hatl thonvn propaganda tike hreatl upon the 
waters, and it was ciuiiing hack after m;my days in 
the shap nf a pathetic and unreasoning confidence 
in the integrity, the gotMliiess, the unselfishness, and 
the practie.d energy of the Allied— -aiul especially 
the English spaking governments. 'fhe long 
submerged stream of LilnTal ide.disni w'elled up 
siuideitiy to the surface, and. for the time at least, 
it swept all la* fore it. Reason, feeling, and, in the 
case of the etiemy |jeoples at any rate, a strong da.sh 
of seHdnterest, made the SiKikesman of the Allies 
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the hero of the day. Faced with the l>a»kruptcy of 
the old authority, and tiot hahituatc«I as yet to the 
new, simple men and women throughout the 
blockaded area looked vaguely to some super- 
national government, to the much-a<lverti.se<l 
League of Nation.*?, to help them through the crisis. 

Nor was their confidence so foolish or ill-plnce<l as 
it seems now to many of them after the event. It 
is true that the League of Nations existed as yet 
only in the imagination of it.s author. an<l that, even 
when it assumed concrete shape, it was not a super 
national government, and exerciset! no control over 
raw materials and food supplies. Hut iii October, 
1918, a super-government, or s<imething %‘ery like 
it, was actually in existence, ami plans h;id Invn 
made, and could have l)een put into elTcct without 
surpassing difficulty, for meeting the very problems 
which men looked to the League of N.atiiins to sidve. 
The oceanic, like the continental system, lunl per- 
fected its economic organization. In (H'tt)ber, 
it stood, compact and victorious, ;it the zenith of 
its efficiency. Inter- .A.llied Committees, w<irking 

under the authority of the Supreme War Council, 
were exercising a control over the whole, or the 
greater part, of the extra-continental supplies of 
wheat, sugar, meats and fats, oil and oilseeds, 
copper, tin, nitrate of soda, rublwr, wool, cotton, 
jute, hemp and flax, leather, timber, coal, paper, 
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petroleum, and tobacco, together with nearly all the 
Allied and a large block of neutral shipping, which, 
owing to the submarine, was the narrow neck of 
the bottle regulating the volume and destination of 
every sea-borne commodity. What expedient could 
be more practical, and indeed more logical, than 
that the victorious system should recognize its re- 
sponsibility towards the tasks of its defeated rival, 
annex, as it were, the continental area to its domain, 
and so once more reknit the economic unity which 
the war had sundered? And what happier means 
could be devised for the promotion of the ideal of 
international co-operation of which the League of 
Nations was to be the lasting embodiment? It is 
not given to peoples, except for the briefest of spells, 
to live by faith alone. Europe indeed had a visible 
demonstration of the spirit and methods of the new 
order which had been preached from Washington. 
By their handling of the urgent problem of Europe's 
economic need the President and his message would 
be judged. 

We can now take up once more the thread of 
events. 

In the first week of October the new German 
Government, as was expected, decided to abandon 
the German war-aims en Hoc, and to accede to those 
of the Allies. The natural mode of doing so would 
have been to approach the Supreme War Council 
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or the Allied governments individually, with a re- 
quest for negotiations upon the terms and priucqiles 
so repeatedly proclaimed by their statesmen. But, 
with a clumsy attempt at astuteness, which proved, 
in the event, to be the height of folly, instead of 
approaching the Allies as a whole with a retpiest 
for peace, the German Government approached 
President Wilson alone with a request for an armis- 
tice. Its motive in approaching I’resident Wilson 
was plain enough. Notwithstanding the general 
acceptance of his ideas and policy by the Allied 
statesmen, notably by Mr. Lloyd George in a speech 
to the American troops in the summer, the Presi- 
dent’s own statements had been more explicit, es- 
pecially on the all-important economic issue, than 
those of any of his confederates. The thinl of his 
Fourteen Points stipulated for “e([uality oi tratle 
conditions” between the parties to the peace, and 
only a few days before, on Septemljer 27, he had 
made a speech in strong condemnation of "selfish 
economic leagues,” of which the oceanic cennbina- 
tion, in German eyes, was a potential embodiment. 
Moreover, the President had nowhere in his sijecchc.s 
laid particular stress on the reparation due by the ag- 
gressors in the war for the damage causetl by their 
invasion of Allied territory. It might, thcref<»re, 
seem to a German statesman, faced with a choice 
of methods of surrender, that better terms might be 
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secured from the President than from Britain. 
France, and Italy. After all, the President’s original 
aniliition. only frustrated hy the declaration of the 
unlimited submarine war less than two years before, 
had been to act as a mediator. Why sliould he not 
once more assume the same role? Nevertheless the 
choice of the President proved a grave blunder, for 
the Woodrow Wilson of October, 1918, was no 
longer the man of December, 1916; still le.ss was 
the American public the same as it was before the 
wave of enthusiasm and of su.stained effort and 
e.Kpectatitin which hatl followed America’s entry into 
the war. Moreover, it indicated a dislru.st the 
Allied statesmen and their peoples which augured 
ill for the future. 

Still more elisastrous was the decision to ask for 
an .armistice. 'rhe retpic.st was indeed made 
contrary to the better jiulgment of the Qiancellor. 
It was <lue to the insistence of laulendorfr, who 
thought himself faced in the early <lays of October 
with an imminent military diH)acle in the West, 
and wishe<l at all costs to save the reputation of 
the .system which he embodie<l™ for rea.sons which 
have iK'Come more apparent in the recent <lcvelop- 
ments of tlerman politics. With deplorable weak- 
ness the C'hancellor allowed himself to Im? overruled. 
In the event, it was some forty d.ays Itcfore the 
armistice was secured—time enough for the ex|)ected 
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debacle to have occurred, or, alternatively, for a 
preliminary peace to have been negotiated. In the 
interval the Field-Marshal realized that he had lust 
his nerve and had exaggerated the imminence of 
what remained, indeed, a real peril. But by that time 
his government was well launched on the wrong 
track. 

It had never been expected that the war would 
end in an armistice. An armistice signifie.s a 
temporary ce.ssation of fighting, under conditions 
allowing for its resumption should negotiations 
break down — as happened, for instance, between 
the Balkan league and the 'forks in 1913. It was 
obvious that the industrial developments of modern 
warfare made such a procedure impo.ssibIe in this 
case. The vast stream of munitions and of the 
other elements of war-production could no more 
be turned off and on again from one day to the next 
than a Niagara. If war-prcKluction, together with 
the myriad arrangements dependent uiion it, ceased, 
it would be well-nigh impossible to resume it. If 
it continued, the iron stream would accumulate until 
it rapidly overflowed all possible means for 
containing it. Any cessation of hostilities, tlien. 
by whatever name it were called, must, for strictly 
practical reasons, be final. It had, therefore, k'en 
expected that the war would end with the conclusion 
of a preliminary peace, brought about, as in tHt.}, 
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and 1871, after a few weeks' negotiation during the 
actual continuance of hostilities, and hastened by 
the desire on both sides to save life. When (lennany, 
however, contrary to these precedents, asked first 
for an annistice. she forced the Allies to draw up 
terms so stringent as to render her resumption of 
hostilities impossible, it was few this reason that 
the condition drawn up by the Allied military and 
naval authorities involved extetisive measures 
of military disarmament and occupatitm, and 
the continuance of the blockade, which was then 
actually, as it still is potentially, the most powerful 
instrument of control over the military system of 
Ciermany. In this connection it should he remeno 
hered that it was lu^t till November 2<; that the 
(icniian submarines operating in the Mediterranean 
returned to their home ports. The armistice may 
have CiHitrilmted somewhat, in unimaginative eyes, 
to save the {irestige of the (lerman army, if not of 
the (fcrman navy; but, on the other hand, it thus 
entailed the continuance, for the time being, of 
wartime conditions, and left tlie (lerman govern- 
ment powerless, in the relaxation of the Allies’ sense 
of urgeticy, to hasten the conclusion of peace. 
Moreover, since an armistice is primarily a military 
and naval matter, it gave the soldiers and sailors 
a predominance in wliat were, in effect , {nartly 
peace discussiotis, to which the state of Europe 
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as it then was, and, still more, as it was becoming, 
little entitled them. Thus it was that, whether 
through inadvertence or pedantry, the strong 
recommendation made by the reprc.sentativc of 
the Allied Maritime Transport Council, that a 
provision should be included for the delivery of 
the German and Austrian merchant vessels and 
their control by the Council, was rejected, thus 
delaying for nearly four nronths the utilization of 
nearly a million tons of shipping at a time when 
Europe was crying out for sea-borne coniincxlities. 
Little did the Chancellor think, wlien he yieUietl to 
Ludendorff’s appeal in the first week of October, 
1918, that he was thereby delaying the conclusion 
of peace, the return of the German pristmers, and 
the resumption of commercial and diplomatic rela 
tions between Germany and her enemies till January, 
1920, and, indeed, in the case of the United States, 
till November, 1921. 

October was occupied, on the diplomatic stage, by 
a correspondence between the President ami the 
German government, culminating in a virtual 
demand by the former for the abdication of the 
Kaiser and an implied promise of letter terms if it 
occurred. The Allies, who were, for the moment, 
out of the play, followed it with bated breath, not 
realizing the mischief that was in the making, I'or 
the President, had he only known it, was undermin- 
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tng the very foumUuicnis of hiH own Liberal pro- 
gramuR*. and iinpcrilliug the hope of its realization 
in Central ICtiroiH'. lly ajipearing to cast the blame 
for the crime of the war upon the Kaiser and the 
small gnmp td his governing circle, he encouraged 
the fierniau petiple in the fata! belief—still one of 
the main obstacles to the peace of ICurope — that 
there is any essential tlifTereiicc in public alTairs. and 
among a civilized and instructe<l people, between 
sins of Commission and cd' omission, and that those 
who had allowed themselves to Ik* nsed as the willing 
and. indeed, enthusiastic instruments of an ir- 
responsible aiul unserujmkms ruler, and had been 
ready to profit by his successes, could acquit tliein- 
selves of their respousihility by driving him into the 
wilderness as a sea|)egoat. Moreover, an<l what was 
under the immediate circumstances even worse, by 
.asking the (ierman {leople to ctTect a change nrrt 
provided for in their cunstitutitni he was striking 
a blow at the system of limited and constitutional 
monarchy whicli had now actually In’cn inaugurated 
an<l ojietiing the door to revolution at the very 
moment when it was the <luty of every goo<l hhiro- 
pean, and of all who cared for ICurope’s welfare, to 
pnimote stability atul conservatism. 'I'hc IVcsident 
did indeed suceeetl, by his academic thunders, in driv- 
ing the Kaiser into exile and britiging a (ierman 
Republic into existence, but at wluit a cost! 'Lhc 
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figurehead was changed, but, as was inevitable, the 
administrative and judicial personnel remained. 
The new regime, insecurely, l>ccause hastily, 
established within the framework of the old order, 
had to face the whole odium of defeat, ami of the 
economic disasters which followed it. Worst of all, 
the German people, having been led to believe that 
they could dissociate their own behaviour from that 
of their rulers, were given, if not a legitimate, at 
least a natural and very human ground of griev- 
ance, when they discovered that the day «>f jttdg- 
ment still lay before and not behind them. 

Meanwhile, during the forty days’ corresixmdence, 
Ludendorff’s empire fell into li<iuidation. On 
October 21 the German-Austrian deputies met alone 
for the first time. By the end of the month ( 'zeclm 
Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia were in being. Poland 
followed a few days later. In the Baltic provinces 
the Red Army of Russia was eagerly awaiting the 
(jcrman retreat. But the Continent was still cut 
off from the Ocean, and the inter-Allie<l organiz;iti<ui 
was .still making plans, as it was bound to do. for 
the continuance of the war into the next summer. 

When the I’resident had brought his argument 
with the Germans to what he <lecme<l a s;it is factory 
conclusion he transmitted their re(|uest for an armis- 
tice to the Allied governments. He inf«»rmed them 
at the same time that the (jerman i)copIe were (irc- 
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pared to make peace “upon the tenns and principles 
set forth” in his “address of January 8, 1918” (the 
so-calIe<l Fourteen Paints speech), “and subsequent 
addresses,” including, of course, the address of Sep- 
tetnber 27, and enquired whether they were prepared 
to accept the same basis for detailed negotiations. 

The Supreme Council met on October 31, and on 
the 1st, 2nd, and 4th of November, to consider his 
communication. I'he minutes of these momentous 
meetings had, of course, not been made j)ublic, 
but, from the accounts given by M. Tardicu and 
others, it would seem that the discussion of the de- 
tails of the armistice, which was, after all, the 
most urgent matter, took up the bulk of the time. 
Whether the a<l<lresses of the President were ever 
considered in detail, and subjected to an analysis of 
their v.ague and sometimes inconsistent phraseology, 
we have as yet no official means of knowing. It 
may, lujwever, be conjectured that the President’s 
repre.sentative. Colonel llou.se, considered that the 
United .States .should cca.se hostilities upon this 
basis, whether the Allies accepted it or not. How- 
ever this juay be, Britain, France, and Italy decided 
to signify their adherence to the President’s “terms 
and principles” with three re.servations. In the 
first place, Britain, followed by the other Allies, 
struck out the clause relating to the freedom of 
the .seas. In the second, again, it appears, on the 
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British initiative, the President's references to 
reparation were accentuated and re-stated in the 
following formula: “Compensation shall Ih.' paid 
for all damage done to the civilian population of 
the Allies and their property by the aggression of 
Germany by land, by sea, and by air." Finally, the 
Italian representatives secured the placing tm record 
of a statement that they did not regard the basis 
thus accepted for peace with Germany as governing 
the future settlement with Austria-Hungary. On 
November 5 the President informed the German 
government, through the Swiss Minister at Wash- 
ington, that the Allied governments had accepted 
his proposed basis, with the t\vt» reservations 
mentioned. The Italian reservation, as not afTecting 
Germany, was not included in his communication, 
and, for some reason not hitlierto disclosed, but 
surely little creditable to the Allictl governments, it 
was not published .separately, and only Ijeeamc 
known during the Fiume controversy some nuuUhs 
later. On November ii the German {ilenipotcn- 
tiaries signed the armistice, practically on the terms 
submitted them by Marshal I'och, with an additional 
clau.se, due to the insistence of Herr F.rzlKTger. 
stipulating that the Allies contemplated the revictual- 
ling of Germany, but without providing for the 
shipping which would be rccjuired if others were 
not to go short to meet the German need. 
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Let us pause to survey the political situation at 
which vve have arrived. 

The Allied and enemy governments were now 
bound by two engagements. The first, in time as 
in importance, was the mutual pledge to conclude 
peace upon the terms and principles set forth in the 
President’s addresses. This pledge, offered by the 
Germans on October 5, had been accepted by the 
Allies with certain reservations, in a communica- 
tion dated November 4 and published three days 
later.' It is therefore generally known as the 
Pre-Armistice Agreement of November 4. The 
question has since lx;en raised as to whether this 
mutual pledge, ttiade by correspondence, constituted 
a binding international agreement. Without going 
into technicalities, the point may be briefly answered. 
In the first place it was regarded as so binding by 
the parties, and by the Press and public men, in their 
comments ; at the time the vigorous protest made by 
the Australian Premier against the “bond” signed, as 
he complained, behind his back, may be recalled in 
particular: and it was on the strength of this 
interpretation that the German govenunent author- 
ized its plenipotentiaries to sign the armistice by 
whidi it engaged to disband its forces. In the 
second place it was expressly stated to be so binding 
by the Allied governments on several occasions 
'See Appendix I. 
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during subsequent negotiations, particularly in the 
covering letter accompanying the final terms sub- 
mitted to the German Peace Delegiition in June, 
1919.^ The agreement, then, must be regardod as 
being as solemn and as formal as any pact, like 
the Belgian Treaty of 1839, signed in due and 
proper form by plenipotentiaries round a table. 
And if there was one portion of it more binding 
than another it was the clause which the Allies 
drew up of their own motion, in order, as they said, 
that no misunderstanding might arise on the <[ues- 
tion of reparations. The wording of that clause, 
which has already been quoted, made it perfectly 
clear, both to the lay mind atid to those who were 
familiar with the technical discussitms, that the 
Allies demanded only the payments due for tiamages 
suffered during the war by their civilian citizens, and 
renounced the reque.st for an indemnity, on the 
1871 model, for the cost of the military an<l naval 
operations themselves. The wi.sdom of such a 
renunciation, in view of the origin of the war, aiul 
of the crippling cost of .such items as pensions and 
separation allowances, particularly to invaded states 
like France, Belgium, Serbia, and Italy, may lx* 
disputed. But as to the fact that it was m;u!e there 
can be no dispute. The Times, in its editorial of 
November 7, whilst not criticizing the ptilicy 
’See Appendix II. 
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adopted, characterized it as “an unusual concession 
to defeated enemies.” 

It may be asked why, then, has so little been 
heard among the Allied, and especially the British 
public, of the agreement of November 4, and why 
is it still so widely believed that the war ended in 
an unconditional German surrender? The answer 
is not creditable, but neither is it far to seek. It 
is because the Allies, and again especially the British 
government, took no steps whatever to enlighten 
the public as to the true nature of the diplomatic 
situation. Whether out of embarrassment or pre- 
occupation, the agreement was passed over in silence. 
The writer cannot recall a single instance during the 
last three years in which the British Premier, or 
the British Foreign Secretary, whose joint duty it 
i.s to keep the public abreast of important develop- 
ments in our foreign policy, have made clear from 
the platform the real nature of the obligations 
assumed by us before the armistice to the enemy 
governments and peoples. 

There is a further aspect of the agreement of 
November 4 which has also been ignored. President 
Wilson’s speeches ranged over a wide area, and the 
acceptance of the policies outlined in them covered 
a number of points already dealt with, in treaties 
concluded during the war — ^treaties which have been 
much criticized for their perhaps excusable secrecy, 
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but are in some cases more open tt> attack fur their 
substance. The Italian government, a-i we have 

already seen, had the foresight to think tnit the 
implications involved in the Wilson ptilicy, anti to 
keep its hands free within the sphere «tf its own 
special interests. But the very fact of this Italian 
reservation was a vigorous reminder that the 
Wilson policy .so publicly adoideil, and at so sokmm 
a moment, was incompatible with certain ctther 
precedent obligations, and therefore necessarily, 
under the circumstances, suiiersetled them. Since 
not all, but only the leading Allied I’owei-i, were 
represented at the Supreme Council at which the 
new policy was adopted, f<>rmal notice should per- 
haps have been sent to Serliia, Creece, ami other 
Allied .states who.se interests were thereby aflVctcd. 
The public, at any rate, which wa-; told of the 
acceptance of the Wilsttn jiolicy, naturally cutuluiU-i! 
that its implications were being worked out ) which 
was indeed the case, so far as the exjK'rfs were eon- 
cemed), and would didy lie emlsHlied in the treatie. 
Had it know-n of the Italian reservation iegur«ling 
the Austro-Hungarian peace it wanihi only have 
been confirmed in what, to the lay mimi, .mmd the 
only natural and practical view, that the accrptatice 
of Wilson principles as g.iverning the peace with 
Germany involved also their aceej.tame for the 
settlement with Bulgaria. Turkey, amt (with 
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allowance for the Italian reservation) Austria- 
Ilunjjary. For was not the homof;eneity of the 
settlement one of the very principles laid down in 
the I ’resident’s addresses? 

Why the President tlid not drive home this simple 
logic to the Allied statesmen in a brief final com- 
munication is still ati unexplained mystery. It is 
true that there were some of the secret engagements 
of which the I'rcsident knew nothing till he reached 
I’aris; hut there were others, such as the Treaty 
ttf lamdon, which had been widely published and 
the autlienticity ttf which was known by most well- 
informed bairopean students tif affairs. Here was 
a grave and fatal fault <tf omission, which proved 
a see«I of endless mischief. 

The secotui bituling agreement was the armistice 
itself, 'riiis was a dt»cument concerned, not with 
the peace settlement itself, but with the military and 
naval arratigements precedent to its negotiation. 
We have already seen that its negotiators, holding 
even too limited a view of its technical character, 
had rejected a provision which their economic 
advisers regarded a.s indispensahle on more general 
grounds. 

Put there was a further and inore ominous factor 
in the situation on the morning when the armistice 
was signe<!. Both the governments which w'ere pri- 
marily responsible for it no longer retained the 
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confidence of their peoples. On Saturday. Xovein- 
ber 9, when the Ciennan pleniputciitiarie. ucrc 
already on enemy soil, the exi>U)sion itn- which the 
President, whether consciously or nt*t, had iK-en 
laying the train took place in llerlin. I’lince Mas 
of Baden resigned, to be replaced, for the tinte 
being, by a provisional gttvermnent of Socialist 
Commissaries (p^olkslH’nuftnuitf). I he Kaiser fled 
from Spa into Uolland, atul the min.ir Cesatsau 
sovereigns and princes alnlicaUsl <•« .Mean- 

while, on November 5. on tlie very <lay >.n which 
he forwarded to the German governinciit the Allies’ 
acceptance of his principles aiul policy, the lesult 
of the biennial Congressional election, le-wed tlt.it 
the Pre.sident, who lutd appealed to the pr >ple on .i 
party issue, would no longer comm.uul a tnajority 
in the legislature and j(»int treaty tuaktng body 
His own people hud turneil against the preacher at 
the moment of his greatest triutnph ahn>ad ilcte, 
indeed, fate was weaving the matter for .1 confusetl 
and tragic daiouement. "They are lingitig their 
bells,” remarketl one who knew huth Kurope and 
America to the writer on the morning of N.(veml«*r 
II. “They will be wringing their h.uiii. soon." 
Pitt’s sombre jest soon found fuitilment 



CHAPTER III 


FROM NOVEMBER II, I918, TO THE OPENING OF THE 
PEACE CONFERENCE 

the morning of November ii the writer was 
one of those who stood at a Foreign Office 
window and watched Mr. Lloyd George at his door 
in Downing Street across, the road, receiving the 
congratulations of the small crowd that had gathered 
at the news of the armistice. To the man in the 
street the Premier was the symbol of victory, and 
of the long effort now ended at last. But the men 
at the upper windows were looking, not back, but 
forward. His power they knew, and his energy, 
and his capacity for repairing what had been up to 
two years before an almost complete ignorance of 
Europe. Would he who now symbolized victory 
have the vision and the courage and the humility 
to become also Europe’s chief artificer of peace and 
justice? For it was plain that, in the complex and 
difficult tasks that lay ahead, the chief responsibility 
would fall upon Britain. France, who had borne 
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the main and, for well-nigh two years, almost the 
whole brunt of the military efftirt. was uum-rvetl .utd 
exhausted. America was new to ICuropean prob- 
lems. If Britain rose to the height of a great 
opportunity, she could dominate tlie eotuitig con 
ference by her cotnbination of rijw,' exjierienee and 
unselfish detachment, ami act as the interpreter of 
the wiser mind of America to ar» e.xjK'ctant hairojK*. 

On the afterntK)n of the .same day chance brought 
the writer into contact with one who h.ul come 
fresh from converse with the Premier. What he 
told was stunning, and what was even mut e st mining 
was the impression he conveyeil of the atmosphere 
that he liad just left. The Pretnicr, -n he said, 
was making ready for a (ieneral b’lection This 
was not .startling news in itself, although .u atch 
a moment, with h'urope adrift am! riiddei!e-.s. >1 
seemed a somewhat partHhi.-d preocenpatiou p.ir- 
liament was stale, the suffrage had Item estemled, 
and a Genera! Election with a limited tnaml.ite to 
strengthen a government wftich w.o. then .till a 
coalition of three out of the four parliamentary 
parties, in the coming tasks of negoti.itiou ;md re 
construction was no unreasonable exjwtlient Hut 
this was not, it apfHMretl, wh.at wa-, projected d'he 
Premier intended to stiffen tlie ranks of his sup- 
porters, to organize what wouhl, de pite it-, ti.im, , 
be a new government party, am! t.» apjiea! to the 
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electors for a full five years’ measure of confidence 
— in brief, to fight what would inevitably degener- 
ate into a khaki election. Before the week was out 
the news was public property. On Saturday, 
November i6, within five days of the armistice, 
the Premier had appeared at an old-style political 
gathering, with a duke in the chair, and had inaugu- 
rated the most momentous election campaign in the 
whole record of the British Parliament. 

Let us pause for a moment to consider what a 
British Premier, at such a moment, might have told 
his fellow-countrymen. He could have begun by 
emphasizing the completeness of the victory, and 
the part played by British sea-power and British 
arms in securing it. He could have made them 
realize, what it was hard at such a moment, and after 
such an effort, for an unimaginative people like the 
English to take in, that Prussian militarism lay in 
very truth in the dust, and that a new era was dawn- 
ing for Central and South-Eastern Europe. He 
could have told them of the many peoples, some of 
them ex-enemies, but some of them — ^the greater 
number — ^natural friends and allies, who were now at 
length delivered from the yoke of ' Ludendorff ’s 
dominion. With the picturesque touch of which 
he is so inimitable a master he could have given the 
Bohemian and the Slovak, the Serb, the Croat, 
and the Slovene, the Pole, the Ruthene, and even 
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the Magyar, not ti** speak at’ the* nations ni tht* 
Caucasus, Nearer Asia, and Syria, at lea-t si.me 
faint shadow of reality far the Ihiti'h [ie*>ji!e. All 
these, he could have tetUl them, were n.nv lilK-i.ued. 
expectant, and looking to Hritain the enihodtinenl 
of the ripest ptilitical wistlom in the ntotlern world 
— to help them through this crisis ir» their tsational 
life. He could have made them feel that thev were 
living through one <if those enui.d ,«»»! plastic 
moments of history' which tiecitle the f.itr of vast 
territories for many generations of men atnl v\>tmen, 
and that it was to llritaiu that these looked, .uul 
looked with a naive, arilent, and unune .ttoumg hope, 
all the greater because of the resjH-ct in pired in tho-,e 
of them who had eficmmtereil the Ihiti h •ildier 
or individual representatives of the liriti h n.iiue, 
to set them on the roa<i to iilH-ttv, jii.tice, .mil 
prosperity. Would Britain rise to the In-ighi of 
what men asked of her? I'liat, he could luvr puh 
lished throughout the laml, was the ipte fion whiih 
was to be dccide<I at the polls. ‘I'he w.n h.nl rstded .a 
full six months earlier than the pubiie h.td espeeted, 
We had, so to speak, six months’ iighmig [lowri 
and six months’ finance in hand. Hr did not a *k 
the British people to sacriltee a singlr hfe oti the 
tasks of Eurojiean reconstruction, All he i-ked 
was that the men now umier .iinis. or .1 .utfeient 
proportion of them returning to the colours after 
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II 2 ifiiiff Ir.ivc lt» sri* itirir sliiHilil iimlfrt.ikr 

til srrvr «»ii iiiify trtiall wr*ikrr ii*iliiiii^ 

facrtt llir Uvk, M a iniJiiirnl‘H nuiki\ *)f m- 

*1 itHvrriiiiirfil «4il t»l ch^iuii; ;iil*l tli;it 
crnlil ^liuiilii hr wil!i 

flic credit «»i llir IJiiitnl Sl;ilr^. iif Fritter* Italy, 
aiii! j:i{aii, aiitt fir vriitiim! !it>{ir, of itriitral 
|icii|ilen '"'tirii Norway, Swrtlrii. {Viiiiiark, IImI- 
!.aiitl, and Sw‘it/rrlaii4, it tlirv, too, frit ,iiiv 
’^lifiiitty fiiwani^ llirir Irv4 fosliiiiatr iirighfwHirH, in 
a cciiiiliiiirit iiifrriialiMiial crrdil wtirnir lor rr'4iirifig 
tltr }ir«»«liHiivr |Mn%rr of an stiijiovriTdird rotiliiirtit 
Thru hr ri4l!i! have -.iiukrii fo ihnu mI ihr l-rainir 
*sf Natiisfir Hr roiihl have r\jd4$iiri! |o flirni fhat, 
lH*lwtTn iialioitH l«iwrrii r!,r'r,r',. ihnr %h iio itiir 
rrlalitandiijj oi ru-o|irr4!iMii, -.till i*i it.ilrtmu, 
liiiwrril l!ir tirli and ihr t|r-.fifiifr Hr |i,ivr 

iliatfr lliriii 'Hrr, hr of all mrn. with hi-i iinmnii' 
jitnvrr of nialiinit a trlliiii^ {want, that to foim ,iii 
W'hrlhrr ut italion^ nidivitliial-* roin 
{Hr^^rd ill drhf*n'*'-* and rrrdilor',, wa-i to tinihl iij***fi 
tlir sand, and that a Lra|,^iir of Xatioin, thu-i r«4ii 
jifisrt! wiiiild iirvrf win llir rontidriirr id 
and {ifarlival iiirii and womrn hniaiirr, hr rtiiitd 
liavt^ r.^a'laililrtl, was llir krv to l!ir srlllriurnl. 4 s 

sra fiowrr aiitl diijijdii|.^ had hrrii l*t ihr war, Sri 

fHirii|ir on hrr frri ar^aiii as ilir rnilrr of fhr 

wnrlit’s tiMliisIrira, fill firr rtn|ily fartufir"* wiiti raw^ 
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material, provide eaiploynient for her iU'tnohiHze<! 
soldiers, put them to work upon the guods for wliicli. 
at the moment, everyotie is askinj,'. ami everyone is 
still able to pay, and you will lx* keepinjj solvent 
nay, more, keeping alive (for it is a matter of life 
and death to tens of thousands) — men atui wtimen 
who will be your friends and your customers in after 
years. 

As regards the German {>et)pk, our rdatitins, lie 
could have said, will l>e difficult. We owe them the 
strictest and most [umctual justice. We must carry 
out, in the letter and in the spirit, the terms on vvliich 
they laid down their arms. Hut %ve caniK't forget, 
and it is for us to .see that they come to imdrrstaml, 
the nature of the crime in which they h.ive Itrcn 
the passive, but no less for that the resjHinsihle, 
accomplices. They must realize what it means to 
have brought war, and four and a h.ilf years of 
anguish and misery, u[Km the {X‘t*{iles whose homes 
they have destroyed or defi!c<l If t'olognr and 
Frankfort stand where they have stood for cen- 
turies, while Ypres ami .Arras atul H.elgratle are in 
ruins, let us see to it that, acconling to the strict 
letter of the terms, Gennany pays, ami [>ays as 
quickly as her revived prmluction allows, for every 
wrong that she has done, so far as it can lie assessetl 
in money value, towards the civilian j*«»|nilations of 
her enemies. It is true that, «>n this basis, Hritain 
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win not receive so mudi as those whose civilian 
ptipulntitins have suffered, not on sea and frotjj the 
air only, hut on land; but the victims of the Ze[>jH'lin 
and the ilejveiulents of our henjie merchant seamen 
will Ik* provided fur; and as Hritain and her 
Dominions ditl not enter the war with the thought 
of gain, neither would they tlesire to strike a hard 
Ivjirgain in the moment of victory. We are a nation 
of seamen and of traders; and, as such, we have 
playetl our gtH«l part in the cammum effort. But 
we arc not a n;iti«»n of slu>pkeepers. 

I'hus it was that he s«iight have spoken and could 
have sjHikcn. 'I'he facts were at his command, and 
the men who had cvorkcd out their implications 
were at his Nervier. Ntjr was he, so it apjasirs, 
unaware of the opportunity «*|tened out to hiju. 
One of those who pie;ided with him in this sense 
<!uring tlujsf critical days has related how the 
Premier, with a g<H»tl ;mgel at one ear an«l a had 
at the other, seemeit nearly won to the Irrttcr eause. 
He ernsl, not, like the English |>eople, out of igitoi « 
aJKT, hut delilierately. out of cowardice an<l lack 
«*f faith, .'\t the pimutclc of his eareer, when the 
moral le;ulership of luiroj*e lay within his grasp, he 
yielded to the 'I'empter and rtuule what wilt live in 
human annals as one of the Oreatest Kefusals in his- 
t«try. He igiusl agaitist the light, and the sin of one 
weak itiortal, entrusted with jHiwer for which he had 
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not the moral stature, caused sutTerinjj tn uulHons. 
and kept a continent in chaus. l‘\tr all his hrav.ub, 
he has been a haunted nian ever since. 

During the first week after the armistice the lutiral 
thermometer of the British j>ei*ple went <lowt! sntue 
fifty degrees. Duritig the suhsetpieiU month, i ight 
up to polling day in the ntuklle of DccemlKu , it coji 
tinned to fall. 'I'he .sdf <le<lication. the luiss-lfish 
idealism, the .sense of natiinuil aiul indnidu.il 
re.sponsibility for the making <if a better work!, 
painfully achieved and sustaitieti thrunghmit more 
than four years of tension were dissip.iteil m a rtot 
of electioneering, thrown like ehafV mj the wind , of 
demagogic cla[)trap and invective, section of the 
Press, with a Iap.se of memory more rvciisahle in 
journalism than in statesman. hip. tu-glecting the 
Pre-Armistice Agreement tif hut ,i ueek <ii tw.. 
before, loudly demanded that < ierm-tiiy sh.-uM t« 
a.sked to defray tlie entire cost of the w,ir. Vfn t 
a few vain attempts at evaskm the Preniu-r yiekk.!, 
and was then led on, lloundering .ttid muuuiftitt 
able, from one pitfall to another. Ignutiitg the 
state of ICurope and the apiKvds which were .dre.ulv 
pressing in for the services of Hriti'.h tisKips in m-ttn 
taining order, ami equally hliiul to tfie st.ite of 
employment at home, he pkalged hinr.eif to r.q>i«I 
demobilization; then, f.iced «it!i the po^ dulttv .-f 
Bntam entering the council chamfer •.horn of the 
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force wlicrcwith to execute lier tlecisious, he turned 
round and with duiracteristic insoudancc tnade per- 
haps tlte ip’catest incursioti ever attempted hy a Ihit- 
isli statesiiiaii iiilit ctailiiiental pthtics hy calling for 
the abolition ol a!! ciuiscript armies. Danes and 
Dutchmen, S\ve«Ics and Swiss, unfamiliar with slap- 
dash thiiiliinit, !iu| hitliertii associated witli a llritisli 
I Vernier, miiNt have ruhlml their eyes in aumement, 
hut the Ctuniialriuis of Marshal IukH, who had 
surely a right at stidi a nuauetit to fed a pride in 
the military system wtiich had borne them to vic- 
tory, may liave fiern pardiaual fi»r being c<mscums 
of other seiiliinerits tlnm surprise. Aud si> the 
campaign procmleii. do speak of t Vntral ICurope 
in Irrnis i»f relief, of encouragement, td’ organi/.a- 
tiom was to be stamped as a, "'proa uTtnan/* aud, in 
the ryc'^ id the unenlightened eleetorate, (Vntral 
baifttpe was ■‘•aill tleasght of as either wlu41y Cler- 
Ilian or a:, ^ti!! uiuier t ierman deauinioii. It was ma 
till many uumlh-^ alter the armistiee that the term 
*V Vntral iMiipire.H*' id! into disuse among pu!»lic 
speaker^ and writers * The podilems of the newly 
lilirraled reniaintal wholly unkmnvn, anti the 

prt.ib!ems at Ciermany hersdi were minimi/ed and 
evaded by politiiaans, wh<*se fnisiness was rallier to 
ride let vieptry tm past events tlnm to shctl liglu on 


^ il iirriir’i insiiiiuirjiilly iii a Nrw Vt»i'k .Vaij'-*?! in an Ortobrr, 
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the existing situation. Tlnus it was that iiy a crown- 
ing instance of that lh-iti.sh .Hlow-wittaine.-.'. which 
has sometimes carrieil Englisfinicts in t!u* {ia*>t 
through dangers greater than they knew. «inring 
the weeks when her statesmen were marring the 
future for which the owner of her youth had giveji 
their lives, the conscience of Britain humd no tongue 
wherewith to speak, 'i'he Press, the Uutversities. 
the Churches, all ignoretl the infamy which was 
being committed. Here and there a brave voice like 
that of Bishop Core, reprc.seiitativf of the true 
Christianity, was raised in protest ag.iiii .t the hun i 
cane; but there was no organized oJlpo^ition. The 
official leaders of the C hurch evidently regardnl 
the question of the violation of the Pie-.Xrmi .tice 
Agreement as beyond their province. .V ye.u l.iter 
they were organi/ing collections on Holy liiuoernf ' 
Day for the countless victims of a ruler wh-*, if Ie>, . 
direct a murderer than his predecessor, h.ut lain his 
tens of thousands where Herod hail, at the nio .t, 
slain thou-sands. Even the o[!posing political parlies 
were coweil into silence. 'Hie P.ihoiir maiufcto 
demanded reparation without making ilear the vital 
distinction between damages and w.ir to-,t .. whilst 
the Liberal leader lamely admitted, to hi . ■.lianir, in 
answer to a Scottish heckler, that the cl.iim to total 
war-costs was justifiable. It did not save him his 
seat. 
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Meanwhile, what \va.s happening in the wider 
world? The .story of the first eight or ten weeks 
after the arnvistiee can lie summed up in three words 
- ■■delay, confusion, am! disillusionment. Hustilitie.s 
with Austria- nungary and Turkey had ended in 
each case with an armistice and a consequent mili- 
tary uccuiiation: but the resulting problems were 
left to Ik‘ haiuUcd by those most directly, and there- 
fore the less impartially, concerned with them. The 
Austrodlunga**'!” armistice line, drawn up by the 
Italian t'omnuuuler in Chief and hastily pas.sed by 
the Supreme t'ouncil at Paris, corresponded in a 
remark.dile manner with the line drawn in the Treaty 
tif London; ami the Jugo-Slavs of I.jubliana and 
Split .•md .Sebenik and Kotor, wlu) were expecting 
a Composite ftjrce «if ,\Uied troops to consolidate 
their liheratioti tr<»m tfie Hahdntrg yoke, bamd 
tliem-.elves with Italians alone iptartereil ujam them, 
to remain tlu-re for many motif hs and spread new 
seeds of emhittermeiit ami misumlei'standing, Sara- 
jevo and Zagreb in their turn were left alnuist en 
tirely to the Serbs. Meanwhile the 'i'urkish 
armistice proiluee<l an even nutre plenteous bur 
vest <tf strife, euhninating eventually in a new war 
which, as these lines are being written, is still pro- 
eeetling. Hut that lie:^ outside the framework of this 
v«»lume. 

As fur th® ceonomic pruhlem, dre master (juestion 
uxj 
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of tlie moment, it was simply shclvetl. The 
poles and Tapers vvlio were fuisy cuttiuK 
and counting constituencies had no time tu spare 
on trivial tasks, such as the restocking and revictua! 
ling of Kurupc. The momentmn ol war time policy 
and organization lasted hutg enough for the Uriti-h 
Cabinet to approve .'ind transmit, on Novettiher i.?, 
a proposal emanating from the Allied .M.iritime 
Council for that body and its staff to he mergeil into 
a General Economic t'ouncil, "which would co- 
orditiate the work of the various couuciL, and 
through thciti the work of the I’rogr.iimne t orn- 
mittees" for the prohlcms of tin- t!at)4!i"!i period 
But when the proposal met with imintelligeut oppo 
sition from Washington, it was not pressed hy a 
government whicli, a*, tiie ilays went 'Ui, w.i . U-,. 
and less inclined to identify itself with a healing 
and remedial jiolicy for Central Europe The re .uh 
was first a <leadlock amt then a rapid ilt .maiitlii-g 
and disintegration of the whole oigauiz.ition ,1 
laboriously built up. b’ir'.t the Aiuettc.ui lepre 
sentatives tleclined to continue a-rving, in laee <if 
the attitmle of their goverumeiit, and thru, uith the 
discontinuance of the tinancial arr;mg<-mem . uiuiei 
which it had lieen carried on, the othn g wriummi'. 
already debtors, lost interest in the work When, 
in Decemher, the I'iiod Controllei •. and oihet inter 
ested members of the Allied govemmrni . m«-t, at 
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Mr« iiiNtig.iliMii. 1 * 1 ^ rt»fi‘.!*!rr t!ir 

cif rcviitii;illiii|::, iiihv irirrra^-4in*ly tirgriif, 

it w:l^» ii|w^ti lilt* tin* cfruiiMn id an riiliirli 

iic*w {i4H;!y. Aftrr crnliitii,^, 

rf'iliml tiir clri^Trr t*l rvrciilivr junvrr lo fir ilrlri^alril 
liy tfir giivrriifiiriit** thr «lirri*ti»r 
*111 -Allirtl Siifirriiir i^ntiicit «*f Siijijily atul Rrlirt 
w;i^ r\Tiilii;illy t-a4fili*4irit in faiuiary. i«jt<i \V}i4t 
Cf'iIliiWCd Ir.^t ilr 'H’l’iliri! ill llir «*f llir Iiih ■ 

ttifiail «4" llir iiilrf \l!trt! I hr iirw 

i'lHinril, fiMitkh'il in niir rinl ikaily j'rfiiriilrfr 
^ijrl <■■*/ iiiv numv ihf 

Aliks, with* 41! fhr ^'.-.i'nanrr *»t a -.f.ili' 4m.i4oinrii 
III work I* 4 f|tl wifhistil nflirf fhr mni%n\i 
iiitUiriirr III \v:ir *»r ihr iradili^ni m| utinr*! mUihi 
wliirh flint f’»rrr ha*! i^ivm ilir w.it 
liruvril iiirttiHiivr In l''r!i!n4ry, it 

ilifr|;rd in niid rr|»lii’ri! hy fhr Snjnrtn*^* 

(\»nnrik wfiiili in pn »nnrl, in l’iifH*li^-n%, and. 
ill ,|:jriirr;d jiriiH’ijilr^ *>t * 'rinnii/afunn 4!ni^*4 raarily 
llir sainr ;i‘» fhr li^nh lnh» ^vliiili thr “rr4fn.j»inl 
Ivxrcufivr li*nl jifujronrd frniiHhnni list- Trair-jpni 
(‘cintU'il ;ii {hr iM^gifiiiiiii^' i4’ thr jnrviMif. \%iVrints«"t 
Evrii '4*. hm-rvvi\ lltr lirw rMtiiird u:r. inti taidily 
ruiiiiiiriirrtk lim hunirdty ini{ii»*vi%rd, and iin.iiiti 
cirritly r«jiiijt|iril with ;i at;r'iin»,-»inrd {«i 

Ccif|Kir;tlr WMi'k, ^{urrH'Vrin tivrr tlirrr inv-diiahlr 

had ill l!ir iiiratilinir lirm Thnr ran 
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be little doubt tiiat if the two {iroposnl.'i made by the 
Transport Executive before tlie armistice hatl Iwen 
adopted, the economic positioii in the spring of 
1919, and possibly afterwards, would have lieen 
substantially better. The Gennan ships would have 
been at work in December instead of March, and 
food would have gone into Germany as from Jantj- 
ary instead of April, with results it is not easy now to 
measure exactly upon the {nditical {Misitum in tier- 
many and the consequent difficulties of the earlier 
peace negotiations. At the same time the relief 
assistance given to tlie rest id hiurtijn* wotikl have 
been facilitated.” 

These words, with the wealth of liuman meaning 
which must ix’ read into their iitlieia! phrasing, 
should serve to destrtiy the legentl, so current in 
Germany and elsewhere, which make-, tlie eitntinu- 
ance of the blockade one of the ehief intlietmems 
against the Allies' policy after the armistice. It 
was not the continuance, hut, to put it paratloxie.dly, 
the ducontinmnee of the blockade wherein their 
real fault consisted, or, in other words, the discon* 
tinuance of the {wsitive sy.stern id inter-Allied 
economic organization which ha<! ilevekfjwil, after 
four and a half years <d warfare, out <d what had 
originally l)een established with a negative and 
preventive function. The hltK-kade, as we have 
seen, was continued for military and naval reasons. 
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But it would have hccu useful also for economic 
reasons, as a safeguard of the policy of “no cake 
until all have hrcatl," against the indiscriminate 
use <tf shipping space for other than necessary 
freight, had it been supplemented by positive 
measures of organization such as had been worked 
out hy the resptmsiltle authorities. As it was, the 
blockade lay like ;i dead htmd over Central luirope; 
the (ierman ships stayed itlle in (ierman harbours, 
atid the organization which should and could have 
s{K‘d the productive forces of I'.urope on their way 
was alloweil to tlisiutegrate in obscurity. 

Heftire concluding this section of our survey we 
must take a glance across the Atlantic. We have 
seen that the Washington government was opposed 
t<t the fornvation of a (ietiend Ecatnomic Council. 
It “took the view," to <ptote onr authority once 
tnore, "that it was <lcsirable after the cessation of 
liostilities that the w:ir v»rganization should be dis- 
continuetl, ;ind that where necc.ssary the new 
prt)blems of the annistice period should be dealt 
with by ajipropruite new mttchinery." This line of 
policy till the part of President Wilson was partly 
dtte to sheer igttorance of the economic situation 
in lutrojK* .and the indispensable part th.at the inter- 
Allied economic tirganization had been playing, 
and .should he .allowed to contitme to play — an 
ignorance which vv.as not corrected till his arrival 
• 113 
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in Europe at Christniai;. It wan partly also tUie to 
an acatlemic liahit ut th(>u.i;ht, which made a clean 
and theoretical break between war time atul peace- 
time problems, and ItHiket! forward tt> the e4;ihiish- 
ment of new working machinery on hi*; own 
American model. In any case, it wtnjhl have heett 
better for Europe if the Presitleiit hatl either n«>t 
come over at uU and tlelegateil fnller powers to his 
economic experts on the ^i^ot. <tr itad taken the first 
ship after the armistice. As it was. he tlel.tyed in 
America Itmg enottgh to allow the tiisintegrating 
process to make headway, attd to make the fatal 
address to Congress <in Decemher a. when, no d«iiibt 
to conciliate the Repuhlicau opj)ositi4Hi, he deelaretl 
for the abolition of war time control.. Having 
thus struck a blow in the <lark at the Cojttiuent 
which looked to him as it^ .Me.d.ih, he t<>ok .hip, 
together with his Secretary (jf State, with the 
scheme of a League of Nations in his pocket which 
he refrained frotn <iiscussing with him He reacheil 
Brest on December t^ aiul I.omlou tiu the atith, on 
the eve of the declaration tif the polls, attil drove 
through cheering ( hristmas crowds to Buckitigham 
Palace. Next tlay the .same small group of I'oreign 
Office workers sttXKl on a balcony and w.itched him 
enter No. to Downing Street tt> confer with the 
Briti.sh ('abinet. As he stiKxl on the thresfuibl, 
with the Premier awaiting him within, hr turned 
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roimcl to the moving picture men utul smiled us 
tliey revolved tlieir handles. 'I'he man behind, had 
he only known it, had already stabbed him in the 
back. 



CHAfTHR IV' 


THK l‘KAt‘K 

A FTF-R this nH-ctinif hctwccij the I’ritish ;uul 
Americ.'iii representatives, whieii, wanieil hv 
one experience <>f an Amjht Saxon I'reliuiinary 
Conference, President Harding resttlnlely dechnetl 
to rei>eat, the statesmen in whose hands lav the 
destinies of luirojie at last met face to tare iji ttdl 
conference at Paris. It was now the second week 
in January, nearly two mouths after the arnu tice 
But it was stilt not a Peace Conference, hut a 
preliminary conference tif the viilorimis puwejs 
to deterniine the terms wliich should In- oB'eieil to 
the [jlenipotentiaries of tlie cju-my; and the idea of 
concluding a IVelintinary Peace with each "f the 
five enemy jJOwtTs, which reinainetl, as late as 
March, in the mimls of tluoe resjtotisihle for the 
technical procedure, was eventually ahandonei! It 
was resolved, instea<l, to cotuTutrate into <*ne huge 
document all the matters that ie*[utred to l»e lejpi 
latcd with each of the etiejny state*, respectively, 
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and to set to wtsrk first upon the (Icrnian volume. 
As a result, ni» personal conference took place with 
the enemy delejtates at all and. to quote from the 
most autluvritative British account of the pmceedings 
“the ccunplexity of conditions anti the pressure of 
time compelled the 'Preaty to l>e drawn up in .sec- 
tions and {ireventetl the cumulative and cunverginjt; 
effect 0i the provisitnts from Ix'ing realized at the 
time.” Tlte (lerinan volume thus composed, was 
ready iit May, and then made known in a bare 
sttmtttary, which rendered effective criticism diffi- 
cult, to the .\llieii peoples, ft was signed on June 
28 and suhseiiuently ratifietl, after debates which 
were little concerneil with its details, in the British 
and Dominion, as in the otlier Allied, Parliaments. 
It came into force, after a formal e.xchangc of 
ratifications, on January to, ly-to; but it was not till 
the Spa meeting in the summer of that year that 
British, b'retieh, and ( lerman statesmen met for the 
first time round a table as— had Ludendorff not put 
his professional prule Iwfore the interests of his 
country they might have met in Oetolicr, i()i8. 

hixhausterl by the mass of work involved in the 
preparation of the (ierman volume, the four rested 
fnun their labours in the summer of 1919. Austria 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey were still waiting 
to know their fate. The last-named, indeed, 
favoured by an unduly lenient armistice, had by 
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now, with the diminution of the Allied armies, re- 
covered her old-time obstinacy ami alnuist for- 
gotten her defeat. When she needed a reminder 
the Greeks were the only instrument of Allieil 
power available. They landed in Smyrna, and 
plunged into a Xenophontic adventure of which it 
is no easier for Athens than for the Western ob- 
server to see the end. It was Septemk-r to before 
the Austrian Treaty was ready and .signed. I'hc 
Bulgarian followed on NovcmlH*r 27, aiul the 
Hungarian on June 4, 1920, to Ik* ratified only in 
July, 1921, whilst the Turkish, put together with 
infinite labour at San Remo and elsewhere, was 
eventually signed on August t6. 1920, only tt) Ix* 
torn in pieces by the defeat of V'enizelos at the juills 
and the return of King Constantine with frc'.h i<lcas 
and anihitions. It was n<it till Septcmbe!' 1, loji, 
that Great Britain, thougli still ;U war with Turkey, 
was able to proclaim the ofiicia! "terminatiou of the 
war.” Such is the long arm of consequencr rcMilt- 
ing from the tlunightless a<l<ipti()n of a vicious 
procedure. 

But this brief di.scussjon on mctluKls has carried 
the story too quickly forward. It is time to return 
from procedure to substance. It w;is ;i conference 
of victors both great and .small; hut it was soon 
apparent that, as in 1815, the power w<inltl In- 
wielded by those who luid also the responsibility. 
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The arraiigcnient by which decisions were made by 
the four or five (»reat Powers and communicated, as 
edicts, to their smaller colleagues, would have been 
above criticism had the Great Powers themselves 
been conscious of the greatness of their obligations. 
But the British General Election had poisoned the 
atmosphere. Tlie Briti.sh Premier entered the 
conference-room witli his election pledges hanging 
like a millstone round his neck. In order to embody 
in the 'Preaty financial demands which he knew 
wouki l)e cotitested, and rightly conte.sted, by the 
President as contrary to the Pre-Armistice Agree- 
ment, he was constantly forced to throw wider con- 
siderations to the winds; and to avoul the 
enifiloyment of British and Dominion troops, now 
in rapid process of demobilization on .ships which 
should have been used for the restocking and re- 
victualling of iuirojK', he was obliged to dally and 
temporize with difficulties which, with the British 
army still in lieing, he might easily have prevented 
from ever arising at all. Great Britain was indeed 
Infing overwhelmed during those months, as the 
h'oreign Secretary once stated, by demands for 
British troops, for the services of those kindly but 
inarticulate khaki battalions whose imperturbable 
sang-froiil and gocxl humour, had they arrived in 
good time, could have maintained a temporary /'«.r 
Hritannka anywhere from Riga to Reichenberg and 
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Teschen, from Danzig to Fiiune, and from llcutlien 
to Lemberg and Butla-Pesth. 

The British election commitments had another 
and even more disastrous reaction upon tlu* t '(in- 
ference. They rendered it impossible for British 
statesmen to argue against the validity of such of 
the arrangements ctjncluded during the war as 
conflicted with the Wilsonian basis of peace. Those 
who had thenuselves I)een the first to violate t!>e 
I’re-Annistice Agreement were in no position to re 
mind Italian, Japane.se, Roumanian, atul other 
statesmen of its im[)licati<ms in regard to the st». 
called “secret treaties.” It was no doubt an 

inexplicable mistake of tactics on the part of the 
President that he did not drive hi-, own logic home 
in November and obtain an e.sprc'.s repudiation of 
claims contrary to the Pre-Armistice b.isi-, while 
the American army was still an indispeu able in-.tru 
ment of victory. Ur he could have registered a 
public protest, and left the Conference on the first 
occasion that the validity of such claims was main 
tained in his jiresence, instead of .dlowing him adf 
to be entangled in detailed discussions and 
compromises. Hut it was upon Britain, with her 
greater knowledge atul experience, th.it the respon- 
sibility for such a protest really rested. Together. 
Britain and America could have made a clean sweep 
of the diplomatic cobwebs of the war. But Mich a 
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collaboration, if it was to be successful, implied a 
willingiicss both to adopt a generous and compre- 
hensive economic policy and to subordinate individ- 
ual claims and interests to broader human ends. 
The rresident, who had no claims to make except 
for a few ships and cables, would have been ready 
for such an alliance. But his British colleague, 
unlike his greater forbear in 1815, was tied hand 
and foot by his election pledges, and the devoted la- 
bour of subordinates, eager to set their knowledge 
and their sympathy at the service of Europe, were of 
little avail when their chief was largely estopped 
from making use of them. As a result the Treaties 
were not, as the I’resident hoped, a clean-drawn char- 
ter of a new ICurope, but reiiresented a compromise 
between the conscientious labours of experts on the 
otie han<! and the claims and commitments of politi- 
cians on the t>ther. What is sound and enduring in 
them -and it is much — is due mainly to the 
diplomat.s; and what is flimsy, faulty, ami indefen- 
si!)lc to the politicians. Had the expert .staffs of the 
five (Jreat Bowers, the mueh-abused and nuich- 
tlerided Imreaucrats who, because their tongues are 
tied, arc so convenient a scapegoat for other men’s 
sins, been left alone to draw up the 'freaties, they 
W(»uld have emerge<l devoid of most of the imper- 
feetions which mar their usefulness as the basis 
of the public law of post-war ICurope. As it is, 
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there is little in their territorial provisions which is 
unanswerably iiulefensihle; but the priHTs> of 
bargaining and bartering which accompanietl their 
drafting led to much ill will and recrimiuati..n. 
which has had a lasting effect on the mutual relations 
of the signatory powers, both great aiul sttiall. 

History wall assess the full measure of the ntural 
injury inflicted upon the workl. ami the Briti*.h 
Empire, by Britain’s smldeu swerve towards sellish- 
ness. For the moment, it wtmltl seem to mark the 
first step in a process of <lisintegration which later 
statesmen, even if. as they surely must, they 
acknowledge, and seek publicly to retrieve, the sins 
of their predecessors, w ill find it hard to arrest ; 
for the accumulated moral capital «tf .i wide- spread 
ing Commonwealth like ours, otiee wantonly 
dissipated, is not so quickly regained. Thus the 
public opinion of the Nominions, alwav' suseeptihle. 
despite an outw'ard show of indejHmdence, to l-aigli'di 
fashions of thought, was <iuick to folUnv the I’leniier 
down the slipfiing slope; and the ehosetj represen 
tatives of the men who at \‘pres and at \ iiny, at 
Pozicres and Villers Bretonneux, had given their 
all for the cause of freedom, withfuit t»ne least 
thought of fee or gain, cngagetl themselves to their 
peoples to bring home suhstantial spoils in pomtd . 
or dollars, and were still, thirty motiths afterwards, 
haggling painfully over the percentage divisioti of 
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an indemnity to which, for all practical purposCvS, 
they had no rightful claim at all. What chance, in 
such an atmosphere, had the Italian proposal for 
the cancelling of inter-Allied debts, and the huinch- 
ing of an international credit .scheme, modestly put 
forward by a nation which was dependent, for the 
moment, for raw materials, hiodstuffs, and financitd 
favours upon Allies who took no pains to conceal 
their dominant and <lomineering position? France, 
W'ith her iiulustry crippled and with the gaping 
wound in lier side, was, for the time being, ecpially 
ilependent — .so at least her Premier considere<l — 
U{u>n the gtwHl graces of Britain ; so, with a mistaken 
jmlgment which M. 'rardieu, with all his literary 
ability, is able but lamely to tlefend, she tleterminctl 
to associate herself with a view of tlte tierman 
liabilities which, by including items of pure war- 
costs, ctmtrary to the Pre-Armistice Agreement, 
inevitably put her own ju.st claims fur reparation 
in the slia«le and by nearly trebling the total hill 
made it inereasingly difficult to begin e.stracting 
payment from (lermany at all.' Dearly have the 
two ettnniries, hoimd together by the holiest of ties, 
snfTered, indivitlually and in their mutual relations, 
from the relapse (»f the (me into the old discredited 
maimers of [jetty shopkee[)ing, and for the reliance 
of the other, honourable, if, fur once, mi.staken, on 
* Sec Aniieiulicf'i Itl,, IV’.. aud 
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the generous and nunlerating tradition of British 
foreign policy. t Iciucnccuu had known auil 
watched Englisli statfsmanship. for over fifty yi‘ar->. 
with all its intellectual liinitatitins and cmiiwnsating 
integrity and sense of h<mour. How could lie he 
expected to realize that, hy a strange accident t'f 
fortune, this crisis in British history foiuul, for 
once, no English gentlcnian at the helm ' 

Thus it was that, without unity of purpose tw 
of principle, without the force to uphoUl their 
<lecisions, and steeped in an atnuopliere of vague 
idealism which became daily more unreal ami hypo 
critical as day followeil sickening day. the lour 
dictators sat and tlrew lines on the map t*f Europe 
while the power was steadily slipping from their 
grasp. For the peojiles of the (‘outinent, che.tted 
of the hopes of which I’eace hail Iweit the syiidn l, 
driven half crazy by having to live, at the expected 
moment of relief, through the worst of live w.it 
winters, were turning their eyes fowartls Bolshevism 
— from the unhelpful phrase-makers and I'atiiameii 
tarians of Western democracy to the rough handed 
dictators of Moscow. 'Hiere, at least, was action, 
not inertia, and a faith that gave life and meaning 
to the formula’ of jrlatform and manifesto. The red 
tide, which, in one critical week, hatl even w.i-4ied 
the .sturdy bourgeois ramparts of Switzerland and 
the Netherlands, swept for a moment over Munieh, 
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threnteiU'd ;mcl su!)aH'rp;eU lUula-Pesth. A 

Ktul f luiig.irian army, half Bolshevik, iuilf National- 
ist. invatlctl Shivakia; while in Russia itself a Jew 
who had hut lately heeit ;m l',astsi<le journalist in 
New York was in conimaml <if an army which, 
with the melting of the Allied forces, was stion to 
he the largest in hinrojie. Roland, Roumania, the 
new horn Baltic st.ates. trembled for their itsdepen- 
deuce. .Mlied troojis sufticient to face the menace 
were not availa!)le. The peoples of Central Euro{»e 
learnt, in hitter moments of helplessness, to rely 
their tnvfi right arm: and if R<iland am! Roumania, 
t '/echo .Slovakia and jugo-.Slavi.i. seeking to weld 
their composite youth into a trustworthy defence 
force ajt.iin a <iangers far less imagitiary th;m those 
now confronte<l hy the British Navy, are employing 
ITench <tr h'teiich traimsl instructors tt> h.asteu anti 
to perfect the process, this .shouhl 1 r' a cause neilhc!’ 
(ff astonishment nor reproach to those who had not 
the wisd<tm to foresee tlu ir neetls. Had we supplied 
them iti good season with the means and the material 
for prcKluctive work, many of tlie men who are now 
being called, and tltn'k, not umvillingly. (<i tluise 
banners would have been busy creatitig wealth, am! 
the purchasing power, for the lack of which Britain 
anil industrial .America .are paying iti unemployment 
tO'd.ty, It is not for ns to (ueach disarmament to 
nation-, of whose mutual e\.e.peration . we are our- 
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selves largely the cause. Let u.s tlt> what is still 
possible to provide the pnHluctive activities which 
will serve to allay suspicion ajul provocatiims 
and thus gratlually to coiup«).se their feuds. 

We have seen that a su[)retne Econotnic C«»»ncil 
was eventually appointed after three months of 
heart-breaking delay, and with an untrained statT. 
in Fehruarj', 1919. But the situatiim was now 
irreparably out of hand: and. in any case, its powers 
were too limited to enable it to achieve re'.ults of 
lasting value. What shc»id<l have been hatulled in 
October as a combined problem of creiht, transport, 
and supply wa.s left to be lumdletl in hVbnuty as 
a mere problem of relief. With matter, as they 
then were no other measures, or, at least, jto other 
first measures, were possible; but ch.inty t. always 
tainting, not least lietween natituis; .md the ilis- 
advantages attaching to its utloption have in this 
ca.se been slow to efface themselves. Su W'illi.im 
Goode and Mr. Hoover and their able staff of lehef 
workers rendered yeoman service, on a lield 
familiar to the British and .Xmeriean mind, front 
Germany and Austria as f.ar atiehl as .\rmettia: ami 
they were discreetly rcinforcetl l»y private agencies, 
notably by the Society of bVieiitls, But the utevi 
table relationship of patroii.age has brought subtle 
and demoralizing inlhicnces in its train In 
Austria, shorn of her self-resjiect, it has Inetl a 
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listless spirit of pauperism which the energetic pro- 
moters of the Ter Meulen credit scheme are dis- 
covering to be not the least formidable of their many 
obstacles in their attempt to set that country on its 
feet, while German pride has only survived the 
humiliation of witnessing the centre of the world's 
culture treated as an object of pity and relief by try- 
ing to regard it as an act of just, if insufficient atone- 
ment to a martyr nation. Here, as in the nationalist 
feuds farther east, the sufferings and passions of the 
post-war period have eclipsed the memory of the 
war itself, and the Germans find in our failure to 
help them, as we could and should have helped them, 
out of their self-inflicted distresses, fresh reasons 
for fortifying their threatened self-righteousness 
and for refusing to face the real issues and origins 
of the war. Germany in the autumn of 1918 
resembled a patient emerging, exhausted but con- 
valescent, from a prolonged period of hallucina- 
tion. Handled with firmness and understanding, 
above all, with consistency, she might have been set 
on the road to a rapid healing; but first the Ameri- 
can, then the British, doctor bungled the case; and 
the latter's blunder was the greater in that he 
destroyed the growing morale of the German people 
by supplying it with just that with which it is above 
all things necessary that such a patient should not 
make play — genuine grievance. Until the manifest 
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injustice of the Pensions and Separation Allowance 
clauses of the Versailles Treaty is publicly removed, 
Germany will remain blind to her own guilt, and will 
apply a diseased and jaundiced vision to this or that 
other clause of the Treaty, which, if necessarily 
harsh, is perfectly compatible with the terms of her 
surrender. 

No less disastrous has been the effect upon the 
British people of the great outburst of charitable 
organization which followed the discovery, months 
after the event, of the consequences of the failure 
of their statesmen to lead Europe back towards 
prosperity. They sought, as so often, to excuse 
want of foresight and lack of courage by fumbling 
in their pockets and producing handsome subscrip- 
tions. The English-speaking peoples are giant 
givers, and it is ungracious to criticize what is, after 
all, a golden virtue of their defects; but money 
given by private individuals in a tardy attempt to 
cure what should have been prevented by public 
policy carries with it less than the usual blessing; 
and it cannot be too often repeated to those who, 
for all their subscription lists, are at bottom still 
parochially-minded, that, as charity is no substitute 
for justice, neither is organization a substitute for 
personal affection and understanding. It is a 
redeeming feature in these poor charitable make- 
shifts for statesmanship that they have, at least in 
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sonic Giscs. hdiKid to bring such understanding 
ulKiut, 

Mcaiiivhilc, return to the Conference, if the 
settlement of iuirope lagged, the orguni/.ation of 
the world jiidceetled with amazing, aiul indeed 
umisHius, rajndity. 'Phe I ’resident luid arrived in 
Paris with the draft of a League «)f Nations in his 
pocket, l.ord Rolnirt Cecil met hint with another 
draft, which had In'cn passed by the Briti.sh Cabinet. 
Out of :i conflation of the twt) the Covenant took 
shape, and, after a few weeks of evenitig sittings, 
the iliKannent which was to bring ktsting peace anti 
jtistice tti :i tlistr.uted w«»rUl was reaily to be pre 
senled tt> a fidl meeting of the C'unference in 
h'ebruary. Soon afterwards it was annmincetl that 
it woultl be embotlied in each i>i the live Treaties, 
tints becttniitig .nUoin.itically. anti without the smn 
moiiitig of a pecial ciatfeictuc, part td the public 
law of the world < hi Jamiary lo, jtjzo, when the 
Ccrinan I'lc.tty came itUu fttree. the League of 
Nations was born; ant! ever siiiee, and, imUed, 
alreatly ladore tb.it tlate, the tlevofeti aiul truly 
inlern.itioual sguf of the secrel.uiat, tfravvii from 
ex Ailied'antl es netitial peitple . alike, ami now o|ien 
to two of the e\ cnemie. as well, h.ive Iteeli seeking 
tt» repair, m rather to buihl up afn- .h, what might 
have bent .ivetl am! .spared batl the ortgm.Uoi o| the 
Covenant la'cn mme alive to the realities rtf the 
• tay 
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world he tried i:o hard to serve. The League is still 
a plant of temler growth; hut no one who has seen 
its staff at work, anil considered tlie range and 
volume of the business entrusted to it. can «loubt 
that it stands not merely as an iilca ami a syndKil, 
but by virtue of substantial achievetnefU. It is one 
of the ironies of history that what will live, after 
all, both in idea and fact, as one of the greatest ct*n- 
tributions made by America to the life of the parent 
continent, should have been the cause, or the 
occasion, of the downfall of its author among his 
own countrymen. Wiien the Uniteil States Senate 
rejected the Treaties iK-cause the t'ovenant wa'. con- 
tained in them, the blow was aimed at tlie i’residcnt. 
But it wa.s Europe as a whole that was the sufferer. 
Thus, by an unwitting stroke, was the vtctini of 
European diplomacy avenged. 
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small States as well as great. It was to do its work 
through a permanent routine organization which 
was to meet at regular intervals and be virtually 
indissoluble. Finally, it was to be the instrument of 
a single concerted policy based upon a common set 
of liberal political principles. The League of 
Nations, in other words, was to be the international 
instrument of an idealistic liberalism, as the Holy 
Alliance, in its day, was of a benevolent Con- 
servatism and the Vatican of the political philosophy 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 

It was with this conception in his mind that the 
President hastened the preparation of the Covenant 
and insisted upon its inclusion in each of the treaties 
of peace. If the framework of the new world could 
but be rightly constructed, compromises of principle 
and blunders of improvization made within its limits 
could, so he; thought, be corrected at leisure. The 
one indispensable prerequisite was to provide man- 
kind with an instrumentality which would enable it 
to work out its own political salvation. 

Does the League, as it now stands, two years 
after its inauguration, fill the place designed for it 
by its author, or is it likely to step into it within 
the coming generation? Both questions must be 
answered with a frank negative. The League is 
not doing, and is not now likely to do, the work for 
which it was designed. That is not to say that it 
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is a failure, or that it is of little value. On the con- 
trary, it is an indispensable part of the machinery 
of civilization, and is daily increasing its usefulness. 
But the -work which it is doing is not of the same 
order as the work for which the President designed 
it, and the sooner this is recognized by public opinion 
the sooner we shall return to an atmosphere of 
candour and reality in international affairs. Much 
confusion has been caused by those who have 
persisted in preaching the League of Nations as a 
panacea long after such potentialities of that nature 
as it ever possessed had evaporated from the scene. 
Englishmen in particular, who are apt to affect for 
European issues a sentimentality which they would 
not dream of applying to their own more intimate 
concerns, have grown into the habit of saying that 
Europe has to choose between the way of the League 
and the way of suicide and ruin. This is one of 
those clean logical dilemmas which spring from an 
ignorance of fact and detail. Such language, so far 
from testifying to a faith in the League, is little 
more than a self-righteous soporific — sl convenient 
way of dissolving an awkward and complicated sub- 
ject in a cloud of vague benevolence. One is 
reminded of the old lady who refused to face the 
possibility of a world war in 1914 because she was 
convinced that ‘‘the Powers would intervene.’’ The 
League of Nations is not, and was never intended 
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to be, a substitute for the governments of its com- 
ponent states. As its name implies, it is a league. 
an alliance, an instrument of co-operation, not a 
government. Co-operation, however, pre-supposes 
common policies and common aims: and it is here 
that the League, or rather its membership, ha.s dis- 
appointed the expectations of its foumler. In hi-i 
relative ine.xperience of luiropcan problems and 
politics the President believed that likTal principles, 
sincerely accepted and honestly applied by the 
European powers, would lead to the adoption of a 
common policy, at least in the majt)r problems. A 
few weeks’, even a few days’, experience of the Peace 
Conference was enough to prove that such a hoi)e 
was vain. On the Russian question, the first large 
immediate issue with which the Conference had tt» 
deal, no concerted ICuropean policy proved possilde 
of adoption; the angles of vision with which the 
British, I'rench, Italian, and Japanese gttvernments 
approachcxl it were too widely <Uvergent ; and the 
prolonged and discouraging course of comprotnise 
and vacillation into which the Powers drifted wtnihl 
not have been substantially tlifTerent ha<l it In'cn 
handled by the Council of the IxMgue of Nations 
rather than by the Supreme Council of the Allies. 
A common Eurojjean policy prcsupjKjses common 
convictions and a common outlook among the lead- 
ing European peoples. Such convictions and such 
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an outlook have not existed since the Middle Ages 
and do not exist to-day; and it is not in the power 
of any political organization, however perfectly 
planned, to create them. 

As a substitute, then, for the old Concert of the 
Powers the League has proved a disappointment, 
A standing organ of European, and still more, of 
world-policy, working upon an agreed and consistent 
basis of principle, is as impracticable to-day as it 
proved after 1815. Policies will continue to be 
shaped and co-operations and understandings to be 
concerted as during the last four centuries, as the 
need arises for adjusting inevitable disagreements, in 
this or that centre of state sovereignty, in London, 
Paris, Berlin, Rome, Prague, Tokio, Washington, 
and Buenos Aires, rather than in the spacious 
Council chamber that looks out over the Lake of 
Rousseau and Byron. To have imagined otherwise 
was to ignore the limitations of the human imagina- 
tion and to forget that, in the closest analogue which 
exists to the comprehensive design of a League of 
Nations, in the British Empire, Ottawa and Mel- 
bourne and Pretoria — not to speak of Dublin — ^have 
not yet learnt to adjust their policies and purposes 
to the needs of the Commonwealth as a whole. 

What prospects are involved for Europe in this 
breakdown of the League’s primary function must 
be discussed later on. Let us pause to consider the 
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sphere of usefulness which still lies open, under 
the existing circumstances, to President Wilson’s 
creation. 

The League of Nations has four organs^ — the 
Assembly, the Council, the Court, and the Secre- 
tariat. The Assembly was designed to be an o[ten 
forum of the intelligence and conscience <if mankind, 
an expansion before a wider and less technical circle 
of the international di.scussions ami jxilicies of the 
Council. Despite the failure of its companion organ 
to fulfil its appointed role, it can still <lo nu)St useful 
work in this field. It is true that the delegates. iHith 
of the great and the small Powers, come iillcil mainly 
with their own concerns, and that their international 
enthusiasm is apt to manifest itself mainly in matters 
in which their own country is not closely interested. 
Nevertheless, the debates are of real value and 
provide an opportunity, such as has hitherto only 
existed at partisan or technical congresses, of initi.tt 
ing public disemssion, inuler conditions where almost 
every jxiint of view is represented, on problems 
which form the substance of international con- 
trovensy and the potential cause of future wars. 
Signor Tittoni, for instance, did the world a real 
service in 1920 when he drew on himself the wrath 
of the Canadian delegation by raising the far re.ach 
ing issue of the International control of industrial 
raw materials. Still more valuable, i>crhap.s, for 
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ship to consist of substantial nnc! responsible units. 
Newfoundland remains a harmless anomaly, but 
four Newfoundlands sittitijj at a table witli four 
Great Britains woultl go far to rob the proceedings 
of reality. If the greater Allies could nut bring 
themselves during the war to consult their smaller 
confederate.s, such as Serbia, on issues of policy, 
like the Italian Treaty, which vitally afTected theju, 
it is not to Iwj c.sjH’Ctcd that, under the much !tK>ser 
and more self -regarding coiulitions tif [M>st -war 
politics, the Great Power.s will put their cartls oti the 
table in the presence of Spain. Brazil, and China, 
or even of Belgium. The admissitnj of the Mualler 
Powers, whether it was a coacc.ssion to priticiple or 
to canwufhi^t', has certainly been an important, 
perhaps a determining factor in preventing the 
('ouncil from even i)eing allowed to attempt the 
policy-making function which was in the mind of 
its original designers. 

What is the nature of the new activities vvhicli it 
has m.ide for itself? It may fierhaps In'st he 
descrihetl. in brief, as a sort of international IIoum* 
t)f Lords, or C'onfcrence of Elder Statesmen. It i. 
peculiarly adapte<l for dealing with (juestions which 
are, on tin* <(ne ham!. t<*o tangletl ami jwiliticai. t«io 
non- j ml ic table, to Ik* handed over to the Cotjrt ami, 
on the c»ther, suOicientlv cotnpact. snftieiently 
detached or detachable, from |»>pular or party pas- 
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sion, to be remitted to an international authority 
with good hope that its judgment will be accepted 
as final. The decision to ask the Council to adjudi- 
cate on the Upper Silesian question marked a turning 
point in its development. It beckoned it away from 
the field of policy, where it can never hope to shine, 
on to that intennediute region, half- judicial, half- 
political, of the processes varitntsly known as 
negotiation, mediation, and arbitration. That there 
was a certain element of camouflage in entrusting 
the fate of a Central European province to a body 
so curiously and even accidentally composed may 
be admitted; but the first-hand information and 
experience available at their service in the Secretariat 
and elsewhere no <louht .served to supplement the 
knowledge, without impairing the detachment, of the 
Belgian, Brazilian, Chinese, and Spanish representa- 
tives who were asked to draw up the first report for 
their more immediately interested ccdleagues. 

Of the Court, now finally constituteil, little need 
be said. Its activities cover the sphere of questions 
either directly remitted to it as justiciable or referred 
to it automatically as a result of definite treaty 
agreements. This sphere docs not as yet include 
the larger and deeper issues which still divide the 
leading peoples and grouping.s of mankind. To take 
but a single instance, there is on the new Bench but 
one representative of the b'ar Eastern ami none of 
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the Indian or African peoples. Ifven if therefore 
it were able to deliver, on some issue of the colour 
question, the justest judgment which the wit of 
man could devise, what hope is there that the non- 
white peoples would bow willingly before such a 
decision? The deepest issues which arise between 
nation and nation, race and race, as between indi- 
vidual men and women, transcend the i)ower of 
judge and court, of rule and precedent, to deter- 
mine. This is not to decry the prestige or authority 
of the new creation, which fills an important and 
indeed indispensable place in the organized human 
scheme, but only to remind the idealists, always 
apt to court disillusionment by pitching their con- 
crete expectations too high, that p<*litics are but 
the outward and over-simplificcl expression of tleej)- 
lying passions and traditions wiiich have not yet 
been touched and transfigured by the harmonizing 
power of human reason. 

But l)y far the most hopeful and vital creation 
of the authors of the Covenant is tlu* Secretariat, 
For the first time in human histoiy there is a body 
of men, drawn from the peo[i!es and races of five 
continents, dedicated to the service, n{>t of this .w 
that state or sectional groujH’ng, but of mankind. 
To have created an International Civil Service, 
animated, as this is, by a single world-puqiose, is 
a greater achievement by far than to have established 
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an International Court of Justice; for a Court can 
only atljutlicatc on what is subniittcti tt» it. 
an aclnunistrativo service, with the health, the trans- 
port, and a nuinher of other vital atui complex hut 
relatively non coiitentious uiatters under it*- ch.ir^e, 
works on stea<lily an<l quietly tlay hy d.iy, weavisyq 
into a single anti harnionitais pattern the great 
permanent coninutn intere. ts of nuuiKind At last 
the rt’s puMst ii, the Coinnioaucalth nf Men, has the 
ministering spirits at its Ncrvice, for the l.iek i»f 
which men in their separate groupings have wagetl 
an nneetnal fight through the ages agaheq ilisease 
and tiistance atui ignorance atuI many .mother 
inveterate etiemy td mattkitui U'hatever niav ite 
the fate of the Assentlily, whether it perfect, it. 
organisation in- the ineUision <tf the I'nile,! Si.itr,. 
(Icrmany. and Russia or whether it hrcutne , mote 
ami more a ptiicly iMisoiieati and \Ve ,t A ialu hmlv, 
supitlemenfed hy simitar trgiotiai gtotiping. m 
America atui el.ewhcic, there cati f»e n«> iloula that 
the Secretariat, like the t ‘<nnt, even more than llie 
Court, must ami will retuatii as ajs itulispensahle 
instrumentality of wuikl-widc eo openui. >0 .md 
atlministratiun. 

How then, in the ahsciice of a l.e.ijMir of X-ation, 
or ;t Holy Alliance, ate the colleitivr afTaii . ..f 
haifope to he regnl.itetl Wh.it i . it ih.il i.ike-. the 
place, in post war iMinqie, of the pre war t 'oiurrl 
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of the Powers? In order to answer this question 
in the present, and to suggest an answer for the 
future, a frank and somewhat detailed discussion 
is needed. 

The control of European policy, in so far as it is 
collectively controlled at all, has been vested since 
the armistice, and is still vested, in the Supreme 
Council of the Allies. This body, which has lasted 
on from the war periods, is composed of the Prime 
Ministers of Britain, France, and Italy, the three 
victorious out of the four remaining European 
Great Powers, together, since last June, with an 
American “observer.” It meets at irregular intervals, 
now in Paris, now in London, now at S. Remo, 
or the French Riviera, generally when some definite 
question, or group of questions, relating to the Peace 
Treaties is in urgent need of settlement. During 
the intervals between these meetings the execution 
of its decisions, and the settlement of any lesser 
questions that may arise, is in the hands of a Council 
of the Ambassadors of the same three Powers, 
which has its seat in Paris. In so far, therefore, 
as this fragmentary and provisional European Con- 
cert has any standing organ at all, it is to be found 
in the Coimcil of Ambassadors; and it is to this 
body, for instance, and not to the League of Nations 
(which is only concerned with the Peace Treaties in 
cases where definite tasks have been remitted to it, 
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as with Danzig aiul the Saar ihasin) tliat tJie Czedu>- 
Siovak government, always st> sernpuUuisty correct. 
addresse<I its connmmicatiims drawing attenthm to 
the disturbed eondititms in tlie Anstro-Himgariati 
frontier lands. 

But it is only by courtesy tliat the Supreme 
Qnincii. in its present form, can lie descrilKal a*, a 
true Concert, or a European autliority at a!! It’« 
shortcomings in this resjiect are manife-.t To 
iH'gin with, it lives on simply by the momentum of 
the war-{>erio<I. which is visibly giving tint as the 
memory of the great common struggle grows thin. 
It is based neither ou a written allianee or agreement 
mir on any clear common aim, polu y. «ir ontlook. 
Its declared ptiqiosc i, indeed to w.iteh over the 
execution of the Treaties negotiated, or ratliei 
dictatetl under its auspices. But the three partnet . 
arc at one neither as reg.utls the ijnport.mer to !.e 
attachetl to the strict ofiservatue of the variomi 
Treaties nor as to the sanctions to be applied in i .t .e 
<.f default. Their association during the pa e three 
years has In-en a study in eonfnist > r.aher tb.m in 
harmony: and, so far from exhibiting to the 0-4 
of I-'.urope, and esjieeially fo the tievvly ereatci! .t ite ., 
the spect.-iele of an unselfish and re .p<.m.iblr i.. 
operation in tlie interests <tf the Continent .i , .1 
whole, it has made all the world .tw.io* of the pro 
found ditrerenees of ontiooK ,tnd intere.! winch 
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render such a co-operation, under presetU coiulitions 
of leadership at any rate, an unattainable ideal. It 
is between Britain and France, in particular, that 
these differences have come to a head, ftjr Italy is 
less closely concenied with the problems eif the 
German Treaty which form the main substance of 
controver-sy. 'Phe two Powers have tlrifted. after 
a long course of argument and recrimination, into 
a condition of mutual distnist and ill-temper which, 
although confmed indeed to comparatively limitetl 
circles in each, is none the less a seritnis menace 
both to the two peoples themselves and to the 
stability of I'.urope. 

For, if Anglo-French co-operati<»n is merely a 
provisional arrangement, without atiy written sanc- 
tion, to back it up, it is nevertheless the main, indeed 
almo.st the only effective authmity which i*. available 
at this moment to maintain the precariims structure 
of European {waee. Nt> <ine who has travelled in 
Central and ICastern lutruiH* can tlnubt that, were a 
definite rupture to occur lietwrTU the twii ccnmtries, 
the effect would Ite immediately disastrous. It wuuUl 
give new hope to reactionary clerticuts throughout 
the Continent, in Berlin am! Mimieh, in Reiehetiberg 
and Zagreb, in Buda-Pesth and Sofia; and it would 
almo.st certainly Ik* folluwed by a concerted attempt 
to alter by force the territorial arrangement estah 
lished in the Peace 'Preaties. Etiglish liberals who, 
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with traditional naivete and want of imagination, 
iinagiirc that they are sei'ving the cause of ICuropean 
peace Ity rating and scolding a tender and susceptible 
neighl)our, might pause to reflect, before the wound- 
ing adjective slips off their pen, that it is the associa- 
tion between ilritain and France, and that alone, 
which protects Europe at this moment from a con- 
tinuance <if the agelong racial struggle between the 
(iernuin and Magyar and Shiv and Roumanian for 
which so many reckless spirits are thirsting from 
tiu* Rhine to the t’arpathians and the Adriatic. Not 
that the Supreme Council is all-powerful. It luis 
l>ntved powerless to [irotect ,‘\rmenia, or to coerce 
Russia, or to prevent the outbreak of a fre.sh war 
between ( ireeee and 'Piirkey, or to eject Zeligow.ski 
from \‘ilna. Its effective authority e.'ctends only 
over Western ami Central Europe and suffers palpa- 
ble diminutiuii in jiroportion as it attempts to move 
eastward, beyond the range where French military 
powei' or the [)ressure of a Hriti.sh blockade can 
exercise etTective compulsion. Neverthelc.ss. limited 
thiiiigh its anthoiity may lie, far more limited th.an 
it wonhl have been hatl Eastern Europe lH‘cn liound 
to the West by a firm link of international credit- 
power, it sutttcfs in present eireumstances to 
maint.aiii a itrovisimial stability and to give the new 
Europe, tlie Europe o! the ‘frc.aties, time to harden 
;md erysta!li/e. 
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Before asking how a true concert can be formed 
or reshaped, let us glance for a moment at tliis new 
Europe. Three features strike the eye at once. 
Firstly, the old multi-national Empires, Austria- 
Hungary, Turkey, and Russia, have disappeared, if 
in the last case only temporarily, from the European 
scene. Secondly, the European states correspond, 
not indeed perfectly but far more completely than 
before the war, to the lines of demarcation between 
nation and nation, the change bringing into existence 
no less than six wholly new states, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Lithuania, Latvia, Estlionia, and Finland, 
and three which are virtually new creations, Jugo- 
slavia, Austria, and Hungary. Thirdly, with the 
diminution in the number and authority of the 
Great Powers, what may be called the medium-sized 
Powers, substantial units of territory such as Poland 
and Jugo-Slavia, or highly developed industrial 
regions such as Belgium and Czecho-Slovakia are 
destined to exercise a considerably greater relative 
influence than under the old pre-war conditions. In 
1914 (excluding Lilliputian communities like 
Monaco) there were nineteen sovereign states in 
Europe, out of which six were Great Powers; to-day 
there are twenty-five, with four Great Powers, in- 
cluding Germany, who.se effective military and 
economic power is subject to numerous disabilitie.s. 

How is this Europe bound together? Three dif- 
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fcrcnt and, in some degree, competing sets of 
arrangements are at present regulating the mutual 
relations of its members. In the first place, there 
is tlie Covenant of the League of Nations which 
the overwhelming majority of the European states 
are pledged to observe. Under this they :ire bound, 
firstly not t(v make war upon one another without 
recourse to a procedure involving publicity and 
delay; secondly to take some action (not necessarily 
either military or economic) to preserve the terri- 
torial integrity and independence of their fellow- 
member.s. Under present comlitions, when the 
r.eagtie has as yet had little chance to aciiuire either 
the moral authority or the economic leverage which 
it may hojie to wield in future years these obliga- 
tions do not Constitute so weighty a factor as they 
should ill the life of bairope; aud recent iliscussions, 
at Washington as ;it ( 'aniies, and in ILnst Cent nil 
Eurojie, have shown how states, anKious for their 
.security, exhihit a preference for regionttl agree- 
ments, however weak the oldigation involved in 
them, over the widely sctittered guarantees alTorded 
by .Article X. No case has indeed as yet occurred 
in bauope, as it ha-, in Central Amerieti, in which 
two memhers of the I.eague, com[iletelv unmindful 
of the (‘ovenant. have actually eiiih.arked upon 
regular hostilities with one anotlier; hut the recent 
boiuulary tlispute iiefwccn jiigo .m.-ivia and Albania, 
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whatever the character of the fighting, did not fall 
far short of this. Already, however, weak and 
necessitous states like Austria have become painfully 
dependent on the good graces of the League, and. if 
the projected credit scheme takes shape, it may prove 
to be an agency of potential pressure as well as of 
relief, and thus arm the League with some rough 
kind of sanction or control. Hut this, of course, 
will, at best, be true only of tlie .smaller and more 
helpless members of what, despite the Injastetl 
doctrine of the Equality of Sovereign States, is in 
reality dc.stijied to be either an aristocracy of tlie 
Great, or a bourgeoisie of the larger and medium- 
sized Power.s. For a true international democracy, 
in the .sen.se of a regime tif e([ual consideration fur 
all .states irre.spective of their size and .strength, we 
must wait until force, whether political <jr economic, 
has been eliminated from the field of internation.al 
dealing. 

The second set of arrangements are the Peace 
Treaties, which, de.spite the arbitrary manner iti 
which they were presented for signature to the 
enemy states, regulate .so large a number of matters 
in the life of the recent belligerents, from armie.s 
and frontiers to waterways and lalnjur conditions, 
as to be not undeserving of the <lescription, recently 
applied to them by a Czccho-Slovak statesman, a.s 
the charter of the new luiropc. They are indeed 
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open to serious criticism, in their ecoimmic rather 
than in tlicir territorial clauses: InU the most 
important defect, or limitaticui, iit tlieir scopta from 
the point of view wliicti we are lunv consi<!eriiii:. 
is that, apart from tlic clauses iii the (‘inTuaiit to 
which allusion lias just been maile, they make 
adequate pnwision for their tuvn conlitiiuiig 
enforcement. 

It is tills which has led to the third set t»l arran|^r^= 
ments, tiujse emlHidyini^ <!efiaite treaty ofili^piliniis 
between sejiarate Powers, llie mt>st important of 
these is one which, just because it never ^p*rw froui 
lH*iu|4’ a pnqect ai a 1‘reaty into beiiq^ a ‘rrealy, 
feuaus the most strikiun iiiu-.tr, itiou < i the po44rm 
whicli it was desi|pied to luret the ''rrealv piopie.ist 

by Mr. Lloyd ilvoii[v aui! pM'dtleiii Whl-nai fo M 
(Icmeuceau as a p^'iiaraiitee ay,:iiu'.f an nnpr«n*,krd 
(lermaii apjp'e*.si<»u. When the j«iint ipiaraniee !ai4o- 
down owiiqt to non ratitlealnai by the Umtei! Stairs, 
and Hritain tleelared her-.elf nnalile to a-.-siunr the 
tmrden alone, p'rance turneil elsewhere and eiau'tiulrd 
a couventitai with !k;l;qiun wliiili iMtin. at tlir 
moment the side assureil inlerfiatiimal nnluarv pfs», 
lection o I her tifl invaded La . tern Itsauin Parallel 
to this, as a saiuiiiaiot the \iisttian, a-, the loanvs. 
Helgi*ui Treaty is tU the tinman ’■.rillriiinau atr 
tlir jitditica! ant! imbnirv ai i atianufiii . *sa;dir.b:*q 
lalwerii ( Veeho Slovakia. Juu»» Slavia, and iLaa 
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mania, collectively known as the Little Entente. 
Besides this, Britain has a Treaty with Portugal, 
dating from long before the war, and Czecho- 
slovakia a treaty with Poland. 

Such is the present political organization of 
Europe — a big unfinished design, supplemented, and 
in part replaced, by patchwork improvi-sation. What 
is the outlook for the future? In what direction 
are we to look for a consistent and comprehensive 
alteration in what must be now admitted to be an 
impracticable design? 

The present writer believes that a solution of these 
perplexities and complications can be found in one 
way alone, along the simple and well-tried road of 
the old Concert of the European Powers. Europe 
has not been saved from the West, nor yet from the 
East, as was hoped by two opposing sets of idealists. 
America and Russia, each in their own way. may 
yet return to play their part in the life of the old 
Continent. For present purpo.ses, however, we must 
rule them out. Europe will t)e wise to adapt to her 
own case the old Italian motto: Europa fara da se. 
She must look to her own healing. Then perchance 
others, who seem at pre.scnt to look on. kindly but 
unhelpful, from afar will find the will and the means 
to co-operate. And the healing must begin where 
the wound is deepest, from the Western end 
of the Continent. The goal of all good Europeans 
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at this juncture should be to work for the establish- 
ment of relations of mutual confidence between 
Britain, France, and Germany. 

If this can be achieved, Europe will recuperate 
her strength in security and the League of Nations 
will find the main obstacle to its growth removed 
and will deepen its roots and spread its branches. 
Let the idealists who pin their faith to the League, 
and the realists who make light of it because they 
know how powerless any mere organization must 
ever be to combat the fears and suspicions which 
still poison the life of ICurope, join hands in attempt- 
ing to solve what has been the major problem of 
European politics <Iuring the last three years, and 
during the fifty years which [)receded them. 

It is not an insoluble problem. /Ml three nations, 
iiuleed, if they could give es[!ression to their <leepe.st 
thought, desire ardently and wholeheartedly to solve 
it. I'.speeially is this true of the two most cln.sely 
intercste<l of the three peoples, who, in their broad 
mas.ses at any rate, are weary of the eternal vicis- 
sitiuies of armed conflict wdiich have cloiuled their 
.serenity and worn out their energies ever since 
Ca'.sar encountered the flerman chieftain from 
across the Rhine. It is imt the desire for a solutiim 
that is lacking it i'> the uiulerstanding - the mutual 
understanding of moods and motives, of deep lying 
passions and unsfH.keii philosophies which alone can 
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bring harmony into the relations of two anguished 
and tortured peoples. I f the difticulty were super- 
ficial, it could be easily solved, and might as easily 
recur. Just because it is agelong and inveterate, 
compounded of traditional passions and of ancient 
and recent sufferings, it needs a deeper analysis for 
its healing. But it is precisely because, as a result of 
the war. such an analysis is at last possible, becau.se 
submerged dispositions have become matiifest and 
hidden fears have Iwen justified by horrid facts, that 
such a healing is at last within the range of practical 
politics. 

Let us look at the case oi b'rance, for a 
right understanding of her nature is the master key 
to the problem. “France has lost ground with both 
British and American opinion at Paris,” wrote two 
years ago an English ob.server who ha<I unusual 
opportunities for witnessing the work of the Paris 
Conference from within, "but the fault lies largely 
with us. If by lack of understanding we fail to 
evoke French genius and b'rench political imagina- 
tion in building up the new luirope, no other gains 
that we may make, not even, if we may jiause to 
underline the thmight implicit behiml the words, 
a perfected League of Nations or a firm union of 
the Engli.sh-speaking (leoples, can compensate us for 
that .supreme loss.”* The statement, or rather tiie 

’ The Ri'sponsihilities of the iMu/ue, by FusUcc IVrcy, [i. i 
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prediction, here expressed has been only too painfully 
fulfilled. During the last three years Britain and 
America, more particularly Britain, have not under- 
stood, have seemed not even to be trying to under- 
stand, the mind or mood of France. As a result, 
France, discouraged and resentful, has failed to exert 
her incomparable gifts of interpretation and under- 
standing in the building up of the new Europe. And, 
as a further result, we see the Euroi)e that we see, a 
ship adrift in heavy seas, with no visible helmsman. 

Why does not France join wholeheartedly in the 
Anglo-Saxon project of the League of Nations? 
Why is she a perpetual obstacle to policies and pro- 
posals, such as a general measure of military and 
naval disarmament or the admission of Germany to 
the League of Nations, which .seem, to the British 
mind, norm.nl and necessary .steps towards the re- 
cuperation and stabilization of Europe? The answer 
may be given in three words, fear, indignation, and 
siuspicion. 'I'wice invaded within fifty years, France 
fears for the .security of her liastern frontier. 
Watching the trend of recent Briti.sh policy towards 
Germany, which seems to her, and to her not alone 
on the C'ontinent, a nauseating compound of senti- 
mentality and commercialism, and confronted with 
the nerve-racking .spectacle of her own ravaged 
dei)artments, she is <lrivcn by reaction to evoke and 
cheri.sli, as a possession no! now to be shared with 
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her former Allies, the moral intligiuition whidi to 
her sensitive spirit is no more than a just and neces- 
sary tribute to the heroic dead. Finally, faced with 
the disillusionment resulting from the constitutional 
complexities of American and the opportunist 
vicissitudes of present-day British political life, her 
confidence in the English-speaking peoples has Iwen 
rudely shaken and the old seetl of sus{)ieii>n t)f 
perfuie Albion has once more found a lodgment iti 
her mind. Find the means to allay that fear, o{>en 
a broad European channel for that noble indignation, 
remove the rankling caiuses of th.at poisonous 
mistrust, and France will once more resume her 
normal place and poi.se as the maiji element of 
rea.son and harmony and proportion in the many- 
sided life of the luiropean peoples. 

How can that fear Ik‘ allayetl? The remedy lies 
with Britain, and it is not hanl to find. Not uucc 
but many times during the last three years have 
Briti.sh statesmen and editors, safely eusconeetl 
Iwhind their maritime ramp.arts, armed with a naval 
predominance any di.scussion of which was ruled 
out of the agenda of the Peace Conference Ind'ore- 
hand, assured France that her fears were groundless 
and upbraided her for “nervousness" or even for 
“militarism.” Granted that I'rench fears are a 
halluciiwtion, a.ssnrances profFeretl under such con- 
ditions are calculated rather to exasjHirate tlian to 
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allay it. If Britain sincerely desires to remove the 
gnawing fear at the heart of France, she must not 
merely tell her old Ally that she has no need to fear, 
but take action to prove it. Up to the present such 
action as she has taken has seemed to the logical 
French mind directly to belie her assurances. When 
France a.sked that the Rhine should be made the 
permanent military frontier of Germany, Britain 
and America refused and offered instead a joint 
guarantee against an unprovoked German attack. 
When the American guarantee failed to mature 
owing to the action of the Senate, Britain refused 
to undertake the burden alone. Why (lid she do 
so? No d(>ul)t the Rriti.sh J’remier had his own 
reasons, which, whether creditable or otherwise, are 
readily intelligible to anyone familiar with the course 
of Briti.sh politics. But to the French mind the 
rcfustil to undertake the Inirdcn of the Alliance could 
only mean that Britain, whatever her assurances, 
regarded a new F'ranco-German war as a con- 
tingency not altogether unlikely to take place. And 
I'rench statesmen point out, with .some justice, that, 
as a result of a war in which l-'rance has suffered, 
and suffered horribly, from an unprovoked aggres- 
sion by an enemy against whom she and her friends 
were insufficiently guarded, she is left with even 
le.ss assurances of support from Britain than .she 
had before. In K)!.}. her Fa.stern frontier wa.s 
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protected, firstly by the neutrality of Ilelj;'iuin. of 
which Britain was an individual guarantor, atul 
secondly, less explicitly, hy the tirey-Camhon 
understanding. To-day Belgium is no lunger 
neutralized ; the British uhligation towanls Belgium 
has fallen to the ground, and Britain has no obliga- 
tions towards France other than the vague and 
insubstantial commitments embodietl in the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations. 'I'o the French 
mind, trained, alas, l»y experience to measure 
co-operation not in rhetorical a.ssurances of guiHl 
will but in army corps and mobilization orders, the 
League of Nations is not enough. Britain atul 
I'rance are at least alike in this, that they Imth 
jtrefer a double Utck to their dtHir. 'I'here are very 
few Englishmen, certainly not cmnigh to form a 
majority in any constituency, who would sleep 
.soundly in their beds if the Covetiant, atul not the 
Navy also, were the protection of their iskmd- 
fortress. I'Vance, with a more vivid and poignant 
experience of invasion than a few scratches from 
sea or air, is only asking for the same tlonble system 
of insurance. If we Ixdieve, as others ixlieve of 
ours, tluit her demands are supertluints. thuit is 
surely all the more reason fur aeceiling to them. A 
declaration of British readiness to sign the ( iuarantee 
Treaty would lx the best possible answer t«i French, 
and it may lx added also to Belgian, fears. Surely 
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it is not too much to ask that after their peculiarly 
intimate association in the greatest war in history, 
the marks of which remain indelible on French soil, 
France and Britain should be bound together, under 
the all-embracing a^gis of the League of Nations, 
by a pact recognized as constituting as fixed and 
natural and stabilizing an influence in the Europeati 
scheme as the old association between Britain and 
Ikirtiigal Such a guarantee would differ from the 
old-world diplomatic combinations to which excep- 
tion is rightly taken hy the definiteness of its terms 
and the limited scope of its obligations. It would 
not he available, like an ordinary alliance, as a 
means for covering ambitious designs by one of the 
parties in this or that region of the world, or as a 
suppeui to selfish economic policies; and those who 
argue that, in the sphere covered l)y its obligations, 
the distinction between defence and “aggression” 
may in practice he difficult to draw, would find a 
convincing answer to their fears if they were better 
accpiainted with the true attitude of France. She 
seeks no new gains or adventures on her hhistern 
frontier. All she seeks is to hold what she has won 
and to guard her own territtiry. He little knows 
either tlie I'rench peasant or the Frendi townsman 
who tliinks that aggression, whether open or con- 
cealed, against (lermany, need ever be feared from 
their country. The guarantee, therefore, so far 
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from dividing Europe into opposing diplomatic 
camps, would be a true security, not only for peace, 
but for serenity of mind, and would prontote, rather 
than impede, the establishment of a tripartite 
understanding; for the security of the Cennan 
Rcpuldic against the militarist hothe:uls vvho still 
seek to wreck depends upon the stability of the 
new governments in F.ast Cetitral ICuropc, and upon 
the Entente of the Great Powers which created them. 
Britain, France, ami the New Germany have ;i com- 
pelling common interest, of which the wiser heads 
are everywhere aware, in the stabilization of the 
settlement anti in the disctmragement of policies of 
adventure or revenge. In any case, however, 
whether the pact is .signed or not, h'rance may rest 
assured that the associatitni. <if which the Guarantee 
woultl be tlie formal e-spression, exi.sts alreatly in 
the he.arts of thousands of individual memlxTs of 
the two countries, who will carry their sense of 
mutual ctmsradeship and tibligation with them to the 
grave. 

Such a declaration need nt»t W* uncomlititma!. It 
could Ik; coupletl with a general policy of disarma- 
ment. British statesmen have rejK'atetily laitl stress 
on the efficacy of the disarmament clauses of the 
German 'I'reaty, and, dcsjtite occasional scares, 
French ojiinion is now ilisposed to .'iccept the same 
view. It is common ground, at least between those 
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best qualified to weigh the military facts, that, thanks 
to the military commissions of control provided for 
in the Treaty, Germany is for the present, and will 
be for some years to come, powerless for a western 
aggression. But this is not sufficient to allay French 
fears, still less to justify a substantial measure of 
disarmament oil the French side. France looks 
ahead into the future, she contrasts the relative 
population figures of the two countries, and she 
a.sks herself what is likely to happen when the com- 
missions of control are disbanded, when the Rhine 
(Kcupation is ended, and when, in the course of 
years, a forty million I'rancc is once more face to 
face, this time without British or .American support, 
against a seventy or eighty million Germany. Is it 
any wonder that she should look eastwards, among 
the Slav ijenjdes, or even to Africa, for the snj)port 
so ungenerou.sly, as she thinks, withheld her from 
the West? I lere again it is fear, not “imperialism," 
which has led to manifestations of French activity, 
at Warsaw and elsewhere, which have served to 
deepen the estrangements l)et\vecn Paris and I>ondon. 
France feels that the same wilfully uncomprehend- 
ingly British i>olicy, the same aggravatingly .self- 
righteotis professions of correctitude, pursue her in 
the riist, from Dtinzig to U[)per Silesia, as on the 
We.stern frontier of her hereditary foe: and in her 
nervous exasperation she puts herself even more in 
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the wrong with her impeccably cool-heutled 
neighbour. 

How can I'nincc k* given security against the 
re-anniug of Cennany after the disbaiulment of the 
present military commissions of contr.)l? I'irstly, 
l)y the Guarantee 'rreaty. which would tlefmitely 
throw upon the llritish Government anti pettplc the 
ttbligation of enforcing the military clauses of the 
'I'reaty, especially those providing ftir the tlemili- 
tarization of the Rhine area ami of taking concerted 
measures with their b'rench Allies tt> secure an 
atlequate margin of security. If it be urged against 
this that it might involve a change in the tratlitiona! 
British military system, the an.swer is that such 
an argument is itself a confession that the Germati 
disarmament laid down in the 'I'reaty is likely to 
prove illusory, and that the Frencli fears are there- 
fore justified. But it is our hiisiness, as much as 
that of France, to see that the Treaty provisions are 
maintained, and it is here that tlie oiiening is pro- 
vided for a second measure of security in the tstah- 
li.shment of some permanent international agency to 
keep watch over the problem of armaments. Such 
a measure is foreshadowed in two articles of the 
Covenant. Article 1. lays down that every state 
admitted to mcmlicrship of the l.e^igtie after the 
first batch of “original memkTs," “shall acct'{it such 
regulations as may be prescritn'd by the l-cague in 
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regard to its military and naval forces and arma- 
ments,” and Article IX. provides that “a permanent 
Commission shall be constituted to advise the Council 
on the execution of Articles I. and VIII.” (the 
limitation of armaments clause) “and on military, 
naval, and air questions generally.” Such an 
authority would need to be equipped to report not 
only on the strictly military, but on industrial 
measures of mobilization. No European govern- 
ment, after the experience of this war, is likely to 
embark on hostilities until it has amassed, not merely 
the munitions, but the indmtrial raw materials 
needed for a successful issue — unless, indeed, it is 
so wilfully perverse, or so l)lindc<l by a desire for 
revenge, as deliberately to run amok. Secret pre- 
parations for war, therefore. exce{)t for an air 
offensive, with chemical gases, against which neither 
greater nor lesser precautions can avail, .are even 
less possible than they were Ix'fore when the 

intelligence departments proved to be not ill-informed 
as to the main facts. 'I'he establi.shment of .some 
such body as that contemplated in Article I.X. would 
go far to allay the apiwehensions, not of hVance only, 
but of the other powers, such as ('zecho-Slov.'ikia 
and Jugo-Slavia, who have ecjual and even gre.ater 
reason to fear possible aggression from untrust- 
worthy and revengeful neighl)ours. It is true that, 
as became clear at Washington, a general programitic 
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of European military ilisarmamcnt cannot be 
adopted until Russia has been brought into line, and 
the Hungarian situation gives the other Succession 
States more ground for confidence, but there is 
no reason why the project fur an international 
commission of control should not be adt^pted 
independently of any subsequent programme of 
limitation. Such a programme already exists in 
the Treaties for four European states. 

A third measure of security could lie given by 
Britain to France by the {x-rfecting, within the 
limits lately agreed upon as legitimate, of the 
offensive activities of our sea-power. If I'renchmen 
habitually look to British divisions rather than to 
Briti.sh destroyers as the effective instrument (tf 
common defence, every Gernum knows that it is the 
British Navy which, in the last analysis, has the 
.stranglehold over his country’s life, 'riiere is no 
doubt in any ICnglishman’s miml that were bVance 
once more to be the victim of an unprovoke<l attack, 
.such power would lx: used tti the full. But it is not 
enough that the pt)wer .should lx* there in reserve. 
Both the French and the (iermans, ami. let it lx 
added, their recently neutral neighlKinrs should ix* 
made to realize that it is there, and that it is meant 
to be u.sed. 'I'he course of Allied p<ilicv has led the 
public opinion, not only of tlie tliree ctiuntries mu .t 
closely intere.sted but of the rest of the world also, 
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to think that military power, and in the main French 
military power, is the only available SHinction against 
Treaty-breaking. It is important that the role of 
the Navies, and especially of the leading European 
Navy, should not l)e forgotten, and with it, let it 1 k‘ 
added, the political responsibilities, especially in the 
domain of commercial policy, which the possessioii 
of such inexorable power involves. 'I'he re.-ider who 
has followed the underlying argument of the earlier 
part of this volume will not need to l)C toUl that the 
British Navy is like a magnet set up to draw 
Germany steadily towards a westward orientation 
and to forbid her to imlulge in eastern adventures in 
which, though she may conquer whole kingdoms, 
.she ri.sks the loss of her connections with the over- 
seas world and of the indisjunisahle elements of 
civilization and livelihood which it provides for her 
population. 

'Fhe .system of regional agreements f<rr mutual 
protection l)ctwcen naval powers lately inaugurated 
at Washington .shoukl be extended to ICnropean 
waters, with which Washington was powerless to 
deal. Were this done, ami Malta, 'funis, and ili 
l)ronght within a paet similar to that which now 
includes Australia, h'ortnosa, and tlie Philippines, the 
memory of a recent unseemly wrangle .at W.a.h- 
ington would be obliterateil. and the chief ohstaele 
ton comprehensive naval <iisarmament lenuuaal. 
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So much for I*'renc!i fears. Wc pas.s tiow to a 
more subtle and intituate sul>ject. the moral itultg;!ia- 
tion which estranges the victim fri>m tlie \vrungtij>er. 
The remedy here lies mainly on the ( ierman side : hut 
there is something that can U* saitl in this place. 
Perhap.s the greatest of all the many psychoUtgical 
terriers to Franco-British under.stamling is the con- 
trast between what the English are fond of calling 
"sportsmanship" on the one hatul, and h'reiich 
sensitiveness on the other. 'Lhe rough, gooil- 
humouretl, optimistic, and im{H*rceptive attitude to- 
wards life which caused the British .soldier to endtnv 
his Gennan foe, in the opposing trenches, with the 
innocuous title of I'ritz is, atwl remains more than 
ever after five years of cotnra<leship, a mystery to 
the intense and deeply patriotic {'oilu, who ?.ecs in 
the Boche the barbarian invader atul dcttler <»f his 
home. It may be said at once, of the English and 
the French, as of the h'nglish anti the Irish, that the 
former arc apt to forget what it were tetter ttt 
remember and the latter t<i remcmlKT what it were 
tetter to forget. But the French have at» esjiecial 
spur to memory which is tlefiied tt> their more 
oblivious ncighteurs. The growth tif a kitully, or 
even a calm, .sentiment lK*twecn the mass «if the 
French and (ierman peoples is {KTpetually ijnix-tUsl 
and thrown Lack hy the .sjjcctacle of the <tcvastated 
regions. The invaded department.s arc too closely 
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linked with the rest of the life of Frunce, lioth 
sentimentally and industrially, for the wound tn 
exert a merely local influence an<l reaction. I'he 
children growing up amid the ruins of Rheims ami 
Arras or in the damp and draughty shanties which 
stand for home in Lens an<l Allx'rt and Itapaiune and 
hundreds of cciually ol)literate«l villages will Iscar 
about with them through life the indelible memories 
of .suffering and .squalor imprinted on their infatU 
sensibilities. Nor, in a land like l-'rance where the 
tradition of the soil ami the homestead counts for s<» 
much in the heart ami mind both of peasant and 
townsman, are the upnK)ted victims of the inva«ler, 
transplanted to Lyons <>r the Loire or even to the 
all-enguliing metropolis, tti l>e reckonetl in hapjiier 
case. For .such a wound no real healing is pos ihle. 
Rheims Cathedral, the 't'own Hall Stptare of Ar ras, 
like the Cloth Hall of Yj»res, have passed fi>r ever 
into history, even its the heian’s who defended them. 
But at lca.st there can Ik* reparatiun, so th.tt new 
life may spring np to replace tlie «thl and the Imsy 
hand of man once more reawaken ami revivify the 
desolate tract vvliich for four long years m.iiked 
the lx)un<!ary of fretnhttJi. Reparation to l’‘iance 
is not only, or mainly, a financial problem. It 
emlKulies a demand of human jnaice springinj; 
from the depth of the French soul. When the 
British Premier, aided hy his .Australian 
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added war-costs to the Allied claim, he was nut 
simply trebling, or even quadrupling, the total till; 
he was mingling two tragically dilTerent elements of 
nativity. He was asking for Britain and Cunntla and 
Australia, for India and Portugal aiul Brazil, who 
had known nothing of the long-drawn shame and 
anguish of enemy occupatioti, a share in what should 
have been regarded as an almost sacreil, if in- 
adequate, tribute of recomi>ense to tl»e imwKent 
civilians of the invaded lands. Until this asjH'ct of 
the reparation probletn, so deep-felt in I'rance and 
yet so hard to state to an outsider, is rate<i at its 
full value lK)th l»y Britain and Ciermany, the .soul 
of France will continue to sufTer from an outraged 
sense of what is, at Ixdtom, a just aiul noble iiuligna- 
tion. Perhaps it may yet prm-e to lx* the hidden 
blessing in the ghastly tragedy of Oppau that its 
crumbled ruins and its giant crater, wdth their stream 
of stricken refugees, may bring hi»me to <lwe!lers by 
the Rhine scenes on the SomtiK* an<l the Ai'iue, the 
I.ys and the Yscr, whiclr their imaginations ha<l 
hitherto bcHtn tex) weak to iiicture. 

The third element in what, to use the technical 
language of analysis, we may term the ITeneh 
complex, is a pervading and {K»iso!ung mistrust. 
Here it is l)e.st to I)e frank, lunvever distasteful 
the task may Ik‘. For the last tliree years, ever since 
the peace discussions iK'gan, hVcnch statesmen have 
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been engaged in constant and intricate negotia- 
tions with the British I’remier. The result of these 
personal contacts is that Mr. Lloyd George, to 
quote the words of an unusually balanced, if plain 
spoken, British journalist, “is hated in France as 
no Englishman has ever been hated.”^ This hatred 
is not due primarily to <liffercnces of policy. Such 
differences have indeed, during the last year at any 
rate, been rather the result than the cause of the 
personal difficulty. It is due to the mistrust and the 
l)ewilderment caused by the tactics of a politician 
who seems consistently tt) violate the rules hitherto 
associated by the French juind with British states- 
manship. Had a Briti.sb statesman of the old type, 
a Gladstone, a Sali.shury, or even a Milner — the 
Milner who was l>rave enough, in October, 1918, to 
issue the warning against the disintegrating possi- 
bilities of a Gcnnan revolution — been in office at the 
time of the armistice, the conflict of policy and 
temperament would have been acute; but France 
would have known where she stood, and would have 
received from Britain what she expected, the firm 
and sympathetic guidance of a generous friend. 
But to have lieen led by Briti.sh .statesman.ship along 
the patli of violence and revenge, and then to have 
watched the treacherous guide, his own immediate 
objectives attacked, craftily turning on his old tracks 
' Nnv Statesman, September 34, ujai. 
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an<i making for tiu' enemy’s camp, has proved too 
exasperating to h'rench sensibility. It must unfortu- 
nately I)e set down, if not as an a.Kium at least as a 
prepomlerant likelihood, that no real improvement 
in Anglo-h' reach relations can lie looked ftir till there 
is a change in the British premiership. The sajjte 
is true, let it be stated at once, of Anglo-CJennan 
relations also. To the I'rench public Mr. Lloyd 
George is the man who, having engaged to try the 
Kaiser and to exact the uttermost farthing from 
the Boclte, has jaicketed most of the German colonies 
and German merchant tleet for his ctumtry. and 
put Britain’s chief op(H>sing Navy and chief tratle 
competitor out of the way. and has then left I' rance, 
uncomjK.‘nsate<l anti nnsupportetl, with a paper 
Treaty as her chief asset. TtJ the German public he 
is and remains the man who, having tledared, under 
circumstances of unusual solenmity, that the war 
was iK'ing waget! against Prussian militarism and 
not against the future of the German people, and 
having pletlgcd his country to make jK%*ice upon the 
Wilson basis, is resptinsible for a 'I'reaty which 
completely ignores the ‘‘e(|Uality of truth* ctmtli- 
tions” provitletl for in the Ftiurteett Points and 
wifK'd out, generally tt> the atlvantage ttf Britain, 
what Germans regarded as the eletnentary legal 
rights of their traders ahroatl. Ftir the wrong dtme 
to Germany before the Treaty was signed, and the 
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done to France since, the British Premier 
not easily be forgiven from either side; on this 
le^st the victims of blockade and invasion are 
agreed 

^ are not concerned in this volume with personal 
^nostions except when, as in this case, they have 
inxportant bearing on European policy. David 
I— loyd George the man may be left to the biogra- 
F^Pi^rs, who will do justice, one may be sure, to the 
and resourcefulness, the unquenchable vitality 
^^nd the almost uncanny powers of receptiveness, 
intuition, and improvisation which go together to 
Tip what, but for no added touch of greatness, 
^^ould tmdoubtedly deserve the name of genius. 
Cyfeatne^s indeed, and goodness too, lay at his roots, 
3,xxd Avere nourished by his early Welsh upbringing. 
But Avhen the soil was changed the plant, for all its 
^F>P^ar*ance of adaptability, seems to have lost the 
b^st of its native quality. Students of Wales may 
in the Premier, not the "‘greatest living Welsh- 
txxslxx /^ but a S 3 mibol of the tragedy of their country. 
Students of Europe cannot look so deep. They 
oan only take regretful note that one who might 
have lived in history for service rendered in a plastic 
hour*, made the Great Refusal and so effaced himself 
fj-om the scene. 

‘W'e may now pass on from France to her eastern 
neighbour. The case of Germany is graver, but 
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less subtle and c< implex than that of h' ranee. She, 
tCKi, endureil greatly for four years and more and 
emerged from the war nerve-racked, exhausted, 
and in neett of guidance. But whereas the problem 
for France was tt) heal the wouiuls of Ixidy and 
mind .so as to lx: free to pick up the threa<!s of her 
old life, whether in the fiehls or in the arts, the 
problem for (lermany is to find a new way of life 
altogether. Cennany is the victim at a complete 
breakdown — a liankruptcy t»f all that to which her 
people had txen, or thought they had Ixen. attached 
for fifty years. For the Oerman, both by tempera- 
ment atu! by atldetl training, sees his life and the 
life of society, as part of a general scheme or 
philosophy; ami when the f.ibrie ai Bismarck 
collapsed, its whole intellectual and moral founda- 
tions were involved in the ruin. .'\t the impact of a 
fact like the Bulgarian armistice into the onlereii 
scheme of his historical thinking, tiie successor of 
Treitschke readjusted his whole mental furniture, 
and the sincerest sjiokesman of the old order, 
Friedrich N.aumann, tohl the parents of the dead 
that their sons had fallen t<i close an epiH'h, and that 
a new age demanded new tasks and ;i new outlook. 
So much he was privileged to see Ix’fore a merciful 
death removed him from the scene. His country- 
men as yet have .seen no further. If the (juestion lx* 
asked, Whither is (iennany temling? the answer is, 
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No whither. She i.s still too much .stupefied and 
bcwildereil l)y the catastrophe which has befallen her 
to have taken her Ixiaring’-s or laid out a new track. 
The older generation, and the more obstinate and 
embittered among the young, are indeed harking 
back to the old banners; but, as the Kapp Putsch 
.and recent events since the murder of Erzlx'rger have 
shown, they no longer possess the power to lead 
them to victory, unless some large European change, 
such as a rupture between b'rance and Britain, should 
open the way. But the mass are Republicans. They 
accept the new order. They recognize its inevita- 
bility and its power over their lives. But they have 
as yet discovered no intellectual or political initiation 
(»f their own. Not, indeed, that their lack of con- 
viction i.s due to a failure to e.xperiment with new 
philosophies. In the autumn of 1918 and through 
the early winter, until it became clear that the Allies 
were letting the economic situation go by default, all 
Germany was Wilsonian and the Fourteen Points 
were cptoted and coramentarized as though Washing- 
ton were a new Sinai. Later on, in the desperation 
of a workless winter when the blockade, far from 
being relaxed, was even extended to the Baltic, 
the Bolshevik philosophy had its brief day of in- 
tellectual vogue. But the failure of the Munich 
experiment, coupled with more detailed news as to 
the actual situation at Moscow, soon shepherded the 
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inquiring tlock away from these liaiigeruus pastures. 
Since then, coniproinisc aiul political improvisation 
have been the order of the day. Rut if the (icmiati 
is still tloubtful as to what he .shall think, he has 
found relief in the renewed power of work. I'A’cry 
month puts the biuckatle and its privations further 
behind him; while, raw materials once purcluxsed 
somehow, the exchange rate has facilitated the 
resumption of export ttv a degree excce<ling all ex- 
pectations of two years ago. When one t»f the 
earlie.st British writers tt* visit Oennany after 
the publication of the peace terms declare<l that 
the Treaty gave Britain the power to “control the 
world’s commerce,” he little thought that within 
two years there would lie far more unemployment 
in his own country than in (lermany.* 

So far, then, :ts ingraine<l tierman <lisjMisitions arc 
concerned, there is no reason in the nature of things 
why the (lerinan Republic should not put the whole 
Wilhelmian tradition, with its methods ami ambi- 
tions, aside as a nightmare :ui<l enter into relations 
of confidence ami co-<tperation with bVance ami 
Britain, particularly with h'rance. Psychologically, 
as any observer can test for himself on the spot, 
France and (lermany were intended to luuler.stand 
and not to misunderstand one another. Nature 
meant them to co-operate, not to collide. I'he 
’ Brailsford, AeriKis thr liloekatk, ji, 1511. 
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traveller who passes from the pure France, through 
the borderlaiKls of Franco-German culture, whether 
in the redeemed provinces or in the temporary 
F'rench area of occupation, to the pure Germany, 
is conscious, not of a clash, Init of an agreeable 
blenditig of cultures. Alsace and lairraine are not, 
like F'ermanagh and Tyrone, the meeting place of 
two mutually incomprehensibles, nor yet like the 
Welsh Marches, where the blending, although no 
longer a political issue, submerges, rather than re- 
veals, the best of both, but the home of a true border- 
land people who. de.spite their F'rench allegiance, now 
indelildy fixed, have the power to take in and to 
radiate forth, in characteristic and homely fashion, 
the influences which come to them from both sides. 
Germany has owed much to F'rance, from the Middle 
Ages onwards, and F'rance in her turn, whether in 
music, science, or schoUir.ship, has owed much, of 
lute years even overmuch, to Germany. It is politics 
and ptjlitically poi.soned “culture,” and these alone, 
which have caused the tragic rni.sunder.standing 
which both sides, and the world as a whole, have 
blindly accepte<l as an unalterable fact in the life of 
Europe. 

The same, if in lesser degree, is true of the rela- 
tions between Germany and Britain. If culturally 
the two peoples are f;ir apart — for the North Sea 
and the Channel form one of the marked cultural 
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frontiers of the world — racially tliey have tmich in 
common. Racial affinities are a goo<l fomrclation 
for mutual intercourse, and it is not surprising that 
the British and American troops in the Rhine area 
shouht have been pleasurably surprised to l»ecome 
aware of them. They are, however, a dangerous 
basis for prditical co-operation, unless supplemented 
by .some more conscious and definite uiKlerstanding. 
The difficulty :d>out the relations lietwecn Ikitain 
and her late enemy at this moment is. not that there 
is a want of contact, but that superficial contacts, 
facilitated by racial affinity, are making the tripar- 
tite understanding, wherein lies the only real solu- 
tion, more ilifficult of attainment aiul forming a 
crust, as it were, over an unhealed and envenomed 
wound. 

For the German disposition with whicit France 
.and Britain have to deal is nut normal, or simply 
convale.scent after collapse ami e.Khaustion, hut 
abnormal and outr.ngeil. stung, like that of I'rance, 
by a scn.se of ju.stice denied and of continuing wrong. 
The publication of the draft terms of the 'freaty in 
May, 1919, put a sudden end to German VVilson- 
ianLsm, and to the sincere, if superfici.al, iiukkI of 
receptiveness — penitence would Iw t(«> strong a word 
— which accompanied it. Isulateil for over four 
years from cnnt.act with the opinion of the outer 
world, Germans in the early part of 1919 were 
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genuinely surprised to discover the opinion enter- 
taiucil about them by the mass of mankind, and 
felt conscientiously constrained to begin examining 
into its grounds. But the truth, as revealed in the 
four volumes of German Foreign Office documents, 
and in the damning and unanswerable summary of 
their contents [mlilished by Kautsky, was too terrible 
for all but the most courageous of minds to assimi- 
late, and the 'I'reaty not only gave Germans a 
.substantial grievance of their own in compen.sation, 
but opened the dcxir to .self-ju.stificating argument 
ami ingenuity on the major issue. During the last 
two and more years, despite, or indeed because of, 
the declaration of guilt emlxKlied in the Peace 
'I'reaty, German opinion has once more hardened in 
the iK'lief, not imleeil that the Allies, or any one of 
them, caused the war, but that it “just happened,” 
like a disturbance of Nature, or that, at the worst, 
the re.sp(m.sibility can lie divided, b'very kind of 
rationalization, to use the technical term which is 
applied to similar processes in individual mental 
ca.scs, is used to supiiort this latter contention, but 
that the patient remains un.sati.sfied, that the problem 
of German responsibility for the appalling catastro- 
phe remains a grim obsession in the mind of mo.st 
thinking Germans, is manife.st from the constant 
output of literature on what is among the Allies now 
an outworn subject, and lic'ccmes still more evident 
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to anyone who has had uccasitm ti> tUscuss tlic issue 
with Germans face to face. 

It is vital not only to the restoration of coididcnce 
between France and Germany, but to the healing 
<*f Germany her.self, that the tiuestion of the 
responsibility for the war slunihl ttot l>c evadetl or 
glo.ssed over with frivolous am! repugnasit amiabili- 
ties, but face<l frankly in all its naktnlne.ss. it i.s the 
only means to the rectwery <»f German serenity and 
self-respect, and to the restoratujn of a right and 
honourable relation.shij) In'tween the Gertnati people 
and the rest of civilized mankind. Nor, diUkult 
though it is to pin individual Germans d<nvn to this 
issue, as difiicult as for a psycho-analyst to bring his 
patient to talk of Ins hidtlen wound, tUa’s it tran- 
scend the possibilities oi sittcere and sympathetic 
intercourse. What is neeilcd aUwe all is an in- 
crease of personal etsiUacts between frank, lioncst 
and patriotic spirits on cither side, Udween those 
who understtmcl what love of ctumtry means, 
and what anguish is involved for all true tiermans 
in the thought that the tkvoti<in and entlurauce so 
prodigally and unqnestioningly rendere<l against a 
world of enemies were spent on an evil eanse. *'!cven 
if I were convinced by what you tell me," said such 
a true lover of the Fatherland after a frank ili.scu.s- 
sion of this theme, "I could not .say «o to you." 
Here, on the ground of a common love of country, 
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of a uniting and reconciling human experience, 
rather than in the empty rhetoric of cosmopolitanism, 
is material for a real restoration of confidence and 
even of friendship. Not to forget and forgive, but 
to understand and forgive, should be the watchword 
of both parties to this common effort. 

Such discussions reveal that there is a two-fold 
difficulty to Ik; overcome. There is, firstly, the fact 
that the two sides are working from two different 
versions of the liistorical events, the German version, 
in the writer*.s view, being by far the more distorted 
and incomplete, partly to tlie failure on the German 
side to realize the direct, in this ca.se the awful, 
re.sponsibility of the individual citizen in a modern 
state for the actions of his government. If, as the 
evidence from June, 1914, onwards, proves up to 
the hilt, Germany was responsible for involving 
first the Balkans, then JCurope, then almost the 
whole W(»rld, in the greatest war in hi.story, then 
the Allied peoples are right in feeling that not the 
German state but tlie German people, men and 
women alike, are responsible for what is rightly 
descrilK'd in the Allies' covering letter of June, 1919, 
as “the greatest crime against humanity and the 
freedom of peoples that any nation, calling itself 
civilized, has ever committed.” And they will not 
feel free to enter into real relations of confidence 
with their late enemies until they have received more 
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than constrained and perfunctory indications of 
sorrow and remorse on the (ierman side. The 
public occasion may yet ari.se when some ctwivincini' 
indication of this kin<l can Ise givesi. In the mean- 
time it is in the more intimate region of personal 
contacts that the reconciliation must liegiti. 

liut the road t<j such rectwiciliatuni is impeded 
and Idocked up l>y the injustice of which (lennany 
lias a right to complain in the I’eace 'Freaty. So 
long as the (Ierman {leople is labouring umler the 
huge liability impo.sed upon it by the I’ensions and 
.Separation Allowances clause, and under the dis- 
abilities of the economic clauses, it will lx.* as diflicult 
for (iermans to feel, as for their late enemies to 
demand, an tippropriatc attitiuie of regret. 'Phe 
comparison lietween the two wrongs may indeed 
recall the mote aiul tlie I»eam, though it must he 
eonfe.s.sed that a sum of lietween three and four 
thousand million poumls, a moderate estimate of the 
liability under the clause in question, constitutes a 
pretty substantial mute. Nevertheless, until it is 
removed, Germans will continue to attribute to the 
'Preaty, and to the Treaty as a whole rather than to its 
more inclefcnsihle clauses, evils which, proUsl to the 
iKittom.are in the main the inevitable legacy of the war 
itself, and will fintl consolation for the prickings of 
conscience inan unwholesome attitmle of martyrdom. 

Thus far our argument seems to have brought us 
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to a deadlock. France cannot re-establish true 
relations with Oernians while her wrongs remain 
unredressed : hut Oermany is estopped from redress- 
ing them, in the only spirit in which redress can 
bring healing and appcaseitient, because she too is 
nursing her wrongs. It is true that, as between 
France and Ck'rmany, as between Britain and 
(iermany. there have of late l)cen symptoms of 
rtifprthhi-mt’nt, of which the Rathcnau-Loucheur 
agreement for reparation in kind is the most con- 
spicuous example. But here again the agreement, 
however desirable, has but a surface value. It 
springs rather from a common intere.st or inclination 
to leave Britain on one side than from a genuine 
desire to collaborate. So long as the moral atmo.s- 
phen* retnaijis as it is, co-operation between France 
.and (iermany must remain on a purely material 
plane, capable indeed of involving Britain in a 
damaging is«)I;ition, and even of forming the nucleus 
of an anti-British, or anti-Anglo-Saxon bloc of Con- 
tinental iH'ojdes, but not of reawakening the old lo.st 
sense of moral unity of Europe. Europe, in fact, 
needs Britain, as she ticeded her in 1914, and again 
in the plastic hours of 191H. Much has Ixten lost, 
hut much can still Ik* retrieved, if Britain, who is 
in Europe yet not of Europe, can ri.se to the height 
of her opportunity. 

It is the fortune, whether for gocnl or ill, of the 
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present writer to be able to see his country through 
the eyes both of his fellow-citizens anti of their 
foreign critics. To have this double vision is always 
a stimulus, but there are moments when it carries 
with it a peculiar degree of responsibilitj- — when to 
speak is perhaps to incur odium, but to keep silent 
is to Ik: a traitor. Such a moment is the prc.sent, 
when our policy and the conjuncture of events have 
brought us into a situation which contains elements 
of danger, as also elements of hojve, of wliich few 
Englishmen seem to l>e aware. 

There is no need to recall Britain’s services to 
Europe during the war, or the spirit t)f unselfish 
and spontaneous sticrificc iti which they were 
rendere<l. Our five million volunteer.s—how many 
of them, alas, lost to the further service of their 
country — reveal a degree of indivhlual civic 
responsibility which no other Udligerent state on 
cither side can approach. Nor nee<l it Ik* stated, 
except for the wilfully blind or the woefully ignorant 
in other countries, that the British jKoplc, irrespective 
of class or party, cherish the most genuine ftx'lings 
of goodwill for the jKoples of Eurojjc and desire 
nothing letter than to Ik helpful to them. If they 
sinned, as they <li<l sin grievously, in the election of 
1918, it was through ignorance ami IkuI lca«iership, 
not out of evil purpose ; :uid c<mld they Ik reawakcnetl 
now to a consciousness of their awful degree of 
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responsibility for the subsequent miseries of Europe, 
they wouUl do all they could to make amends. But 
they have been captained by opportunists -who have 
followed, not guided, their inclinations; and their 
inclinations, during the past three years, have been 
parochial and self-regarding. “British statesman- 
ship,” said the influential writer, whose book has 
already lieen cited, in 1919, “has often been right 
about Kuro|)e; . . . but it has never been willing to 
hold in its hands or to follow for more than a brief 
moment the threatls of policy which it has taken up 
or fingered. Iti the European family of nations our 
character and our history have made us amateurs 
and preachers.” And he heads the chapter which 
contains this characterization, so strangely remi- 
niscent of what we ourselves are fond of saying of 
the United States, with these warning words of Maz- 
zini : “If England persists in nuiinlaining this neu- 
tral, passive, selfish part, she mil have to expiate it."''- 
It is indeed the passivity of tmr British selfishness 
which renders us so exasperating to Continental 
observers. If we were actively and aggressively 
selfish there would be ground for active complaint; 
it is our cool way of capitalizing our natural ad- 
vantages of history and situation and of preaching 
a similar businesslike reasonableness to others less 
ff)rtunatcly circumstanced, which brings the word 
* 7'he RespvnsibilitUs of the Leayne, pp. 44 and : 29 . 
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hypocrite so readily to Continental lips. What other 
country in the workl would have used Its ctial exptirt 
inonopuly to the lull, as we ditl in the autumn of 
1919, at a time when the price of fuel was a matter 
of life and deatli to Continental tnanufacturers ami 
workmen, whilst at the same time promotinjj elalnj- 
rate arrangements of charity for the victims of its 
own policy? What other country could wax so 
eloquent on the militarism of others ;it a time when 
the offensive power of its own navalism has Ixtcome 
one of the main factors in European politics; t)r 
could crown a war waged on Iwhalf of the satictity 
of Treaties with a 'Preaty which itself emlKKlicil a 
violation of international right— -a 'Preaty, more- 
over, which was taken so lightly tlnit it was ratiPietl 
hy 1‘arlianient almost without tliscussion ;md is 
regarded with s<( little sanctity that two tnit tjf the 
three Parliamentary p.arties have deckired ftir its 
revision regardless of the wishes <»f their co-signa- 
tories? Or again, who else l>ut the Hritisli wouhl 
have claimed the iclea of mamlates, of the unselPish 
trusteeship of weaker {jeoples, as a traditional 
national principle, at tlie very nuiment when the 
strict policy of three generations, under which we 
refused to .secure siK'cial advantages for our trade 
in the dependent Empire, has Ixten (lePmitely hnikcn 
down? Or who w<m!<l have grante<l the Dominions 
a right to separate representatives as imlependent 
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'fch.e League of Nations concurrently with 
tlie^ ^ system of mutual preference, 

^ ^ foreign eyes, turning a unitary 

le^ “*^^^^vealth into the model of a “selfish economic 
Similar lapses and inconsistencies could 
^ddiaceid in our commercial legislation, which has 
w'Oxa.ndeci ex-ally and ex-enemy alike. Suffice it to 
t:l:i.a.t never has our incapacity to see ourselves 
a.S otihers see us been so strikingly demonstrated as 
diiiring- the last three years. 

"VV'hat can Britain do to end the Continental 
cl^ndlock ? She can realize her own dishonour. 
h thing's are more striking, or more painful, at 

the prresent time for an Englishman than the con- 


trast between the indignation or cynicism with which 
his oonntry’s policy is regarded in France, in Ger- 
rtmny, and. in the new and enlarged states of Central 
huirope for whose problems we have shown so little 
understanding, and the matter of fact way in which 
the same subjects, the same agreed and accepted 
faots, are treated in his own country. One example 
most suffice. The authoritative history of the Peace 
Conference issued by the Institute of International 
Affairs deals thus with a question which is vital to 
the el fare of some seventy million men, women, 
and children. The Treaty arrangements “on repara- 
tion and indemnities” it declares^ “are the most 
* Vol. ii-, p. 14 
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dubious, but it is of interest to observe that the 
most generally assailed provision in the Treaty, 
that of making Gennany responsible for pensions 
and allowances, was proposed" (supported woukl 
be more accurate) “by General Smuts, whom no 
one can accuse of vindictiveness towards Germany. 
While there were many who condemned the policy 
of including pensions in reparation, and it is unques- 
tionably the largest financial item in Germany’s 
indebtedness, it is also well not to forget that there 
were some high-minded men who supjH>rted it." 
The sophistical memorandum by means of which 
General Smuts finally secured i’re.sitlent Wilson’s 
assent, against the opinion of all his legal atlvisers, 
to this clause in the draft Treaty will remain a 
permanent slur on his record;* it is, however, worth 
citing a German comment, in the popular Reclam 
edition of the Treaty, on this very tli.singenuou.s way 
of exploiting a statesman’s lapse frtan rectitude. 
“The injustice of thi.s demand is not only set forth 
by Keynes, but is also revealed by the emljurrass- 
ment of other weighty English Commentaries.” ® 
It is exercises in self-deception such as this which 
illustrate the reverse side of our much-vaunted love 
of compromise and our preference, in education, on 
the training of "character” as against "intclkct." 

’ See Appendix V, 

’Rcclam's Universal Bibliothek, No. 63u6, p. 76 . 
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To compromise with Truth on a matter where 
clear tliinking is a tleht of honour, is a lapse of in- 
tellectual integrity not far short of die sin against 
the Holy (ihost. 

I^t us tlien set (lennany an example in frankly 
facing unpleasant facts and recognize, firstly that the 
Treaty involves a violation of the very principle on 
Ijehalf of which we went to war, aiul secondly that 
it is we, that is Britain ami the Dominions, who are 
chiefly responsible for these viedations, which were 
conceived for tnir ovvti profit. Once this is realized, 
as it would In* within a few weeks had our front 
Iwnch statesfuen on either side the moral courage to 
explain it to the electorate, the nation itself would 
Ise tpiick t«» approve the further .step. The Briti.sh 
(Jovenunent, acting citlier alone or together with 
India and tl»c DominUuis, should formally .state that, 
whilst bouiul by the clause in so far as its co-signa- 
torics arc concenieil. it has altered its opinion as to 
its nu)ral validity, and that it proposes, in con- 
setpience, to accept no payments due to it on tlut 
account. The practical effect of such a declaration 
would !x‘, firstly, t<i wijie out a con.si<lerabIe pro- 
portion of tlte ( terinan liahility *. .secondly, to .secure 
for bVance and Belgium and possibly also for Italy 
the lion's share of the available payments. Instead 
of receiving »>ttly 5-* jkt cent., for instance, as 
against our 22 per cent, of the paymcnt.s due, France 
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would secure ativuiices for her legitimate needs at a 
considerably higher figure. Thus by publicly sur- 
rendering a claim to which we have no moral 
justification, and which has done infinite harm to 
our goo<l tuune, we should do a service Imth to 
France tind to Clermany ;ind re-et|ui{> ourselves with 
authority for our task of mediation and apjjcasement. 

There is another tiirection which must lie briefly 
mentioned here, in which we can make amends for 
our mi.sdceds. We liavc seen that anxiety to secure 
“equality of trade conditions” according to I’oint 3 
of the Fourteen I’oints was a leatling consideration 
in the mind of (ierman statesmen in liemamling 
the armi.stice. It is no <»ver-statement to say that 
Point 3 has found no practical emhoiliment in the 
Treaty at all. “No general conventions were con- 
cluded on this subject.” says the authoritative 
Engli.sh writer already citetl, '“Inrause . . . there 
had ix'cn no sufficient prior consuhatiott between 
the experts and no mature stiuly of facts an<I 
projects”™— another testimony to the results of the 
vicious procedure of the Conference,* An American 
authority is even more explicit. After explaining 
in some detail what “erpiality of traele conditions” 
may be held to mean, that it is a ileclaration against 
discrimination, not against tariffs in general, he 
remarks, “'riie matter was not thrashed out at 

* The Responsibilities of the Ixattue, ata. 
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Paris/’ ' III point of fact the commercial section 
of the Treaty is full of one-sided obligations under- 
taken l>y (fcnnany to whicli there correspond no 
guarantees of reciprocal treatment on the Allied side. 
But these obligations are limited in duration and 
come to an end, for tlie most part, in January, 1925, 
when, to ciuote from the Allies’ covering letter of 
June, 1919, *‘tlie Allied and Associated Powers will 
lie alile” (tlumgh, be it observed, they do not bind 
tlienisclves) ‘‘to co-operate with her (Germany) 
in arriving at a more permanent arrangement for 
the estalilislnnent of an e<}uitable treatment for the 
commerce of all nations.” 

lliere has as yet iKen no sign that such an 
arrangement is in sight, or even contemplated. 
Recent British |>ractice, in fact, has Ix^en all in the 
other ilirectioii. ft is lu^t generally known in Eng- 
lan<l, tfumgh it is nuire fully realised abroad, to 
wdiat an extent wh* have departed since the war from 
the longstanding and pacific tradition of British 
commercial policy. “Between r86o ancl 1919,” says 
a recent American ofTicial report,’-* “Great Britain 
maifitaimnl the <i|)cn iloor in India and in the Crown 
Colonies generally, with either free trade or low 

* Ifliai AVitiiy Hupp^rml at Paris, edited by Colonel Bouse, 

p. J14. 

^ iutnuiuctary Sumy of Cohmial Tariff Policm, U. S, 
Tariff CammissiaHs^ Washington, 1921. 
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tariff, for revenue only," the previous system of 
preference having lK‘en swept away, after its abuses 
had become manifest, by Gladstone in iB6o. A 
timid effort to reintroduce it had already been made 
before the war, first iti a preferential export duty 
upon tin ore exported from the four Malay States, 
which passed unnoticed by the British public till 
it was cited r'S a precedent for further action, and 
then in preferential arrangements between several 
of the West Indian Colonics and Canada. During 
the war the breach was widened by the establish- 
ment of a preferential export duty ujkjii palm kernels 
from the West African Colonies, and in 1919 the 
system was formally extencled to the whole non-self 
governing Empire by the granting of preferences to 
all imjK'rial products dutiable under the United 
Kingdom tariff, including of course, sugar, ctjcoa, 
tea, tobacco, wine and <lritHl fruit. At the same 
time there has Ixien a consitlcrahle expansion of 
preferential arrangements in the Colonies them- 
.sclves, initiated, or in the ca.se of India, favoured 
from London. "Complete preferential import 
schedules have l>een adoptecl or extended," says the 
report already cited, "by all the tariff divisions of 
the West Indies except Bermuda, ami the amount 
of the preferentials lias been increased; a complete 
system of preferences has been intrmluceel into 
Cyprus; and differential export duties have lieen 
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imposed upon raw hides and skins exported from 
Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, and Gambia,” 
thereby continuing the war-time arrangement, “and 
upon tin ore exported from Nigeria. . . . There 
are thus” (the report continues) “in addition to the 
self-governing Dominions and the possessions de- 
pendent upon or intimately associated with them” 
(the reference is to the mandated territories of the 
Dominions and to areas like Basutoland and 
Bechuanaland) “twenty-five tariff jurisdictions 
among the British Crown Colonies, including India, 
which now have more or less extensive differential 
duties.” In addition to tins we have passed domestic 
legislation, in particular, the Aliens Re.striction Act, 
which discriminates against commercial travellers 
from ex-enemy countries, and we have also permitted 
the Government to become associated with certain 
private enterprises in mandated areas, notably in the 
case of the pre-war private oil concessions in 
Mesopotamia, in a manner which, to say the least, 
gravely strains the meaning of the Open Door. 

These are not matters of detail; they are matters 
of principle, and of vital importance, not only to 
our good name but to our security. The greatest 
external danger which threatens the British Com- 
monwealth, the greatest external danger which has 
always threatened it, is a coalition of hostile powers. 
It is due to our fair and generous commercial policy, 
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more thniit to any other single cause, that we were 
al)le to maintain our naval supremacy, ami t«> ex- 
terul and develop our empire, without exciting uiuiue 
jealously and active ojiposition, during the century 
preceding 1914. But the world is more cnnvdcd 
aiul nmre ctimpetitive tt)-<lay. ami we canm>t count 
uiion the same immunity. It i.s ctnirting disaster to 
recur to eighteenth cetUury itleas. tt> hark hack to 
the old jdantatitm theory of empire, at a time when, 
not Ciermany only, Inst a whole array of other states 
have develope<l their inthtstrial life to a point where 
it is vitally liepemient upon raw materi.ils protluccd 
under the British flag. 'I'hat flag had long ccasetl 
to stand for monopoly and has mtt in the past stoo»l 
for <lishonour. It must cease <nice more to stand 
for either. Once the British pnhlic realizes the 
incontest;d)Ie fact that we pledgeil ourselves in 
November, 1918, against discriminatory coumtercial 
ixdicics, and that the policy of preference itt the 
not self governing territories of the ( nmmotiwealth 
is a grave departure from the lilnTal policy which 
is at ana* the justificatiejn and the glory of niir 
world-status, it will Ite rearly enough tu take the 
practical measures for making the pledges of Novem- 
ber, 191H, and June, 1919. a reality. This can best 
Ik* done in an international conference specitically 
summonctl to deal with the whole problem of 
commercial policy, a problem which, it cannot l)C 
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emphasized too strongly, contains, more than any 
other, the potentialities of a new war. Let Britain 
prepare for such a conference by a frank public 
statement of our desire to enter into fair and equit- 
able arrangements, satisfactory to the other 
industrial states, and in harmony with our 
traditional policy, in regard to this whole group 
of (luestions, and by working out in detail the im- 
plications of the “equality of trade conditions” 
accepted by us on November 4, 1918. If her states- 
men <lo so, and can make the country follow them, 
as they can if they have sufficient faith in their 
cause, they may steer the world back into the calm 
fiscal waters of the eighteen-sixties, when a general 
“most favoured nation treatment” was the order 
of the day, and avert the greatest menace which at 
present threatens i)ur Commonwealth, the danger of 
a coalition of jealous or impoverished trade rivals. 
Moreover, most immediately important of all, by 
j)aying a debt of honour due both to France and to 
(lermany, they will have created the .soil and atmos- 
phere in which the tender plant of Anglo-Franco- 
(ierman understanding can at length take root and 
live. And this, as we have alrea<ly said, is the best 
hope both for the peace of Europe and for the 
League of Natioms. 

b'or with l-Vancc once more henself and with a 
Germany comscious of her now direction and bring- 
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ing her weaUh of ancestral endowment into harmony 
with the deejser m-eils ut the nuxlem age. the eijui- 
puise of Europe, disturk'd lor over half a century, 
can once more be restored. Let iw not set our 
exjjectations on the i>edestrian level to which jnen’s 
minds have become accustomed since the great dis- 
illusionment of i<)i9. If the necessary healing can 
be accomplished, a better era may tlawn for Euroiw 
than she has known for seventy years. RestcJred 
to health and self-canfidence. with her Umg humane 
and heroic tradition enriche<! atul intensiSietl liy a 
great experience, with her rural life eased and 
invigorated by the renewed pros|>crity of agriculture, 
France will once more f>e free tt» rathate the .stimulus 
of her ideas and to exercise the harnumi/ing and 
regulating function which is pro|>er!y hers in tCurojK', 
(krmany, if like the France of 1H71. she cart win 
her way through to serenity ami self-knowledge, 
will yet blc.ss the fate which freed her rich atul 
{K)werful spirit froitt the compulsion of a mechanical 
tutelage and will feel herself t»{>enittg out to a ttew 
enterprise of exploration in the itmer as in the outer 
world, which will at length reveal her true 
spiritual tjuality to mankiitil. If for France 
the watchword of the moment i.s simply “Be 
yourself again,” the duty laid u^xm t krmany, U|Km 
individual (krman men atul women, is to look in- 
wards and find themselves. 
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The main problem of the new European order 
lies, as we have seen, with the three Western powers; 
but a few words must be said of the other chief 
partners in the Continental scheme. 

The political map of Europe divides itself to-day 
into three sections — the Western, including 
Gennany; tlie East-Central, including the Suc- 
cession States ; an<l Russia. The last we may leave 
aside, for it is, for the moment, no longer an integral 
part of Europe. Let us glance for a moment at the 
intermediate region which stretches from Fiume to 
Vilna and from Passau to Athens and Buda-Pesth. 

The chief political power in this area, subject 
to the overriding authority of the Supreme Council, 
is exerci.sed by the Little Entente of Czecho- 
slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, and Roumania, and the 
chief pivot of its politics is Prague. The insight 
and initiative of two great statesmen, of different 
gifts and generations but with the same broad, 
liberal outlook, Ma.saryk and Benes, have raised 
their young state, at one bound, into a position of 
unusual weight and authority among its compeers. 
The Little Ifntente constitutes at once an effective 
sanction of tlie Treaties and a nucleus of crystalliza- 
tion for the activities and the organization dispersed 
or shattered by the break-up of the Habsburg 
monarchy. Those who point the finger of scorn at 
the Danube area as having been "Balkanized” 
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can have no first-haiul exjteriencf of the strength 
of the [):issiuns anti enthusiasms which swept the 
old tinier away aiul set to work tti Imild on its site. 
To rectmstitute a Danuliian unit liecause it wtiukl 
facilitate tratle. or ItKik nuire titly on the map, is 
a fantastic policy, thtiugh it is tiften recommended 
by Ilritish lilKrrals who wtmkl in' t!»e first to ctindemn 
plans of political unilicatittn for the congeries of 
nationalities within their own (.‘omnuinwealth. It 
is through the steady growth tif habit, through the 
authority of ’Fime in investifig the new frontier with 
a .sense of permanence, througli peaceful co opera- 
tion on the firm basis of the accomplished fact, that 
a sense of unity will grow up. fobdenites wonkl do 
well to rememlK*r, what their toaster, when put 
to the te.st, himself tlid not overtook, that Free 
'Frade was dwisetl for men ami natiojis, not nten 
and nations for !>'ree Tratle. When tleep seated 
sentiment cl.ishes with commercial ctmvenience, 
.sentiment must first be satisfieil. hut ctinvenience, 
in the long run, fiiuls a way into its <iwn. Hut such 
adjustinetits can Ik* hastened rather by sysnpathetic 
underst.-mditig than by ignorant aiul irritating 
criticism. 

One great Power has lH*en delilKrately timitted 
from our survey. Italy iH-longs fialf to Western 
and half to l'.ast -Central Europe, and has her s|H'cial 
place, as of right, in both constellations. As Britain 
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participates Ixith iu the life of Europe and of the 
overseas wurhl, with tlic detachment, and the duty, 
to act as mediator and interpreter between the two, 
so Italy, perhaps more hajjpily eiulowed with insight 
and imagination, can do much, as Rome did of old, 
to soften racial as[H‘rities and to bring unity and 
order into the life <if the many peoples whom her 
influence touches. 'I'his was the mission foretold for 
her by Mazzini and, though her .statesmen of recent 
years have been slow tc» fulfll it, no one who knows 
her people and their great gifts can doubt her capa- 
city to do so. 'riie war has left Italy with many 
problems, but the.se are mainly of the material order. 
Despite supcrflcial disturbances and embarrassments, 
she has emerged from her first great united effort as 
a king<lom with abounding health and vitality. All 
that she neetls in order to fill the position that is 
rightly hers is to realize that .she has grown into it. 
When once she is conscious of her strength, .she will 
look acro.s.s the Adriatic with different eyes and 
make harmony and stability, rather than ingenimis 
diplomatic combinations, the goal of her policy. 
The 'I'liird Rome may yet be the greatest and most 
enduring of the three in binding Slav and Latin 
an<I 'I'enton, and even Anglo-Saxon, together in a 
common civilization. If Italy, with her great tradi- 
tion, does not Ijreetl gocxl Fatropeans, where else are 
we to .seek them ? 
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CHAPTER II 


THE ECONOMIC OIFTIXJOK 

•■TIE IE first pre-rctiuisite for un umierstanding of 
the ecutioniic situation in Euroju*, is to have a 
dear view of its causes, luinipe’s presetit 
culties, wliich have iH’Come farjiiliar to public 
opinion b«»th in Britain and America <iwing t*» the 
unemployment they have causetl there, are not tine 
primarily tt* the '{‘reaty of Wrsaitles or to the 
"Balkanization” of I'iast t'entral hatrope They 
are due first and chiefly to the character and duration 
of the war. 'fhey are the inevitable result of the 
Siege of Eurojje. They are <bie. secondly, to the 
failure of the Iresiegers to take prompt and atiequate 
measures after the Armistice to provi<!e the besiegetl 
area with the means for reciqterating its industrial 
life. And only in the third plan ami in a minor 
degree, are they due to the 'freaties, As regards 
the Austrian and Hungarian 'rreaties the Hahshurg 
Monardiy had fallen to pieces long lieforc they 
were drafted; they cannot l»e held resjHmsible for 
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the new frontiens, ami consequent obstructions to 
trade, involved in its break-up. As regards the 
Versailles Treaty, perliaps the point to which the 
greatest criticism attaches, apart from the inclusion 
of unwarranted items in the German liability, is the 
delay and the consecptent unsettlement caused by 
leaving open two vital (piestions — ^the fate of Upper 
Silesia, and the amount of the German indemnity. 
Of these the former luis now been permanently 
settled, while the latter, fixed conformably with the 
Treaty in May, only remains unsettled because 
it is inseparably hound up with the question of the 
items of the lial)ility. The economic outlook in 
Europe, therefore, involves far wider issues than 
the “revision of the Treaties” with which it is often 
associated. No detailed treatment of those issues 
can be attempted here; all that will be attempted is 
to draw attention tf) .some of the broader facts in 
the situation which the hankers and business men 
and financial and currency experts who have 
hurried to the old Cemtinent’s bedside are perhaps 
in danger of overlooking. 

The first point to be noted is that public finance 
is not an infallible index of national prosperity. 
The public finance of the European belligerents in 
the late war, with the exception of Great Britain, 
is in deplorable confusion; budgets are not 
being balanced and the outlook is obscure and 
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tk'jwmknt on hyinuhctical hujKS ajul c•nnun|^t•ndcs. 
Thi* victiiffi arc Uwtkinjj htr rcparatitiu and rdfuse 
from cxtra-fuirupcan ikhts, tlu- vaiujtiLlw'd fur 
reduction iti their liability. Meanwhile CnHTrn- 
ments are tneetinjif their ublij,Mtiun>^, not by the 
luirmal method t>f taxathm, or even by lHirr«>\vint'. 
hut by dehaHing the currency, an exjHHlieitt remlered 
easier for the mtwlern w<»rld than for it'* ancient and 
niedi;eval |sredecessi»rs alon^ this {irimrose j»ath by 
the discovery of the printiiH' press as a device of 
Ciovernmental alchemy. I'he result is reflected in the 
table of foreij'n exchan^jes.- the self rejtisierinjt; 
barometer of the {mblic finances of the States of 
the world. 

Hut public fiiiance anti private potsperity are 
twt» difTereiit thijigs, in spite t>l the close amt ilelicate 
eonnectittns Intween them. 't'he f.iet that the 
exchanges with the tbtllar have fallen in tnost 
European ctnuitries thuing the last year tloes not 
necessarily mean tliat Europe is not recuperating 
in other directions. Public finance is the fittanee 
of the tirganization whicli liohls the ctimmnnity 
together, not of the prtKlucers of we.aith who form 
the active part <}f the cotnmuttity it^-lf. .\ state 
cannot collect more in ta.xes than there is in the 
community tt> collect: more imleetl than a pro|K)r- 
tiisn of what there is to collect. Hut it can collect 
a great deal less; and if, as in many of the states 
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(T p(ist-\v.‘ir I'Airope, the tax-collecting equipment 
is weak aiid ill-organized and state authority itself 
not fully established in the minds of important 
sections of taxpayers, there is a natural temptation 
to refraiji from trying to exert it. Or to put it more 
precisely, there is a temptation to exert power 
indirectly, by making the whole community and in 
particular the posse.s.sors of fixed money incomes, 
suffer from the results of a debased and fluctuating 
medium of exchange rather than directly, by openly 
laying the tax burden on the shouhlers chosen to 
bear it. l?ut it can easily be seen that public 
finance, so conducted, is jierfectly compatible with 
a ,substanti;i! measure of tr.ade and prosperity, and 
this has often been exemplified in the pa.st in South 
America and elsewhere. 

“It is within the experience of the present-day 
banker an<l exporter," remarks a leading American 
financial authority,' “that business was .safely and 
constantly conducted between Colombia and 
Mexico, f<»r in.stance, on the one hand, and the 
United States on the otlier, in spite of the fact that 
in the ca.se of Colombia the value of its paper 
currency liad fallen progressively to the extent of 
99 per cent, of its gold standard, and in the case of 

^ Mr. Alviii W. Km'h, Prenident of the Equitable Trust 
Conipany of New York, in a foreword to a pamphlet by 
Pn^fesHor Selignian on Currency, Inflation and Public Debts, 
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Mexico the paper currency had been entirely ex- 
tinguished. The fact is that a country which has 
no currency whatever, or the currency of which 
is totally valueless, can nevertheless conduct and 
engage in foreign trade just so long as it has some- 
thing to export. Under such circumstances the 
currency used must of necessity be foreign currency. 

. . . This is precisely the method now pursued by 
the Austrian, German, or Polish manufacturer who 
is dependent upon the importation of foreign raw 
materials for the conduct of his business.’’ 

In spite of the hindrances thus involved by 
Governmental action, there has been, in fact, during 
the last year, a perceptible improvement in the 
economic situation throughout the continent. It 
is due to numerous causes both psychological and 
material. The war is receding daily further into 
the past. Men are recovering from the physical 
and nervous exhaustion of the struggle. Boys 
who were too young to fight are stepping into the 
ranks of the producers. Life is resuming its routine, 
the new governments and frontiers, the new laws 
and trade routes, are becoming firmly established. 
The machinery of production is being steadily 
repaired; roads and railroads are being made more 
available for traffic; services are being resumed 
and factories restored to pre-war uses. Arrange- 
ments are being increasingly made to overcome 
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the difficulty of securing oversea raw material 
through this or that agency of financing. While 
the “tired waves” of international and govern- 
mental action have seemed “no painful inch to 
gain," j)rivate enterprise, working imperceptibly 
through a thousatid creeks and inlets has come 
flooding in. The work of the Genoa Conference 
will be to promote the governmental policies and 
to strengthen the necessary basis of public confidence 
which will facilitate these private agencies. 

Recuperation through private enterprise is a 
strange and une-Kpected result after the hopes of 
co-o|)erative governmental action held out by the 
prosjiect of a League of Nations, and after three 
generations of propaganda for reform through 
socialism or state action. But the fact must be 
faced that, a,s the ICuropean situation has been 
allowed to develop since tlie armistice, the capitali.st 
entrepreneur is more needed, is worth more to 
luiropean .s(x:iety, than at any time since Europe 
was first (»i)ened up to nuxlern indiustrialism in the 
first lialf of the last century. Men like Stinnes and 
Loucheur, Rathenau and Krassin, Inverforth and 
Leverhulme, little as we may sometimes like them, 
much as some of us might prefer the rule of a 
Robert Cecil or a Lansbury, do in fact, in virtue of 
certain gifts of mind and character, gifts that have 
in pre-war Europe as in present-day America been 
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gready <nTrv:i!iit‘tI aiitl (.>vcTpai<!» lu»ld the niastcT- 
key to the revival pfiKperity for tin* pi^jnilatioiis 
wlicHii the war lia.^ pIungtHl into tlrstituiitsfv || 
does nut iievii a prf9plHi‘s vi*hi»!i to descry lltal we 
are eiilefiiig u|hmi a j.ierioti tif e;nnta!i^l revival when 
the big strategic ttulluiik which ilistingiiishes ifuf 
''captain of iiidiHtry" in hhimpe atu! America will 
k* fiHire than ever in eviitence. t)nr ilillicully in 
tlie ctmiifig years will not k^ to save hairofr tniin 
fiaiikriiplcy hut to save her suul fnnn her saviuiirs, 
Mcafiwhile there is a parallel prelaws of devrkijo 
niriit gtiing on in amvtlier regain ol production, llie 
peasant has coiiie into his own. We liave ^een that 
the war involvcal the temporary tie ■iiuiusiria!i/atii>n 
(d’ the filoidvaded area. A corollary tti this was the 
alteration of t!ie balance of economic power Irtuern 
town arit! cmnitry. If there were, to t|itoie *\Ir, 
floover's figure, a tiimdred million tunre people in 
hairope than could fr fed front the continents own 
supi'ilies, how lortiinate w.o the position of their 
prtKliierr'H during the period when oversea supplirs 
were cut oflh first hy allied sra-ptnver and llien by 
the fall of the exchanges! fdiriners liavr in fact 
everywhere in Europe, in the Idockadrd area 

and ill the allir*! anti iiriitral countries affreied by 
the siifiiiuiriiir raiiipaign, in spite of the sliorlagr 
of ferlili^rrs and oilirr inconvefiiritres, greatly 
inijiroved tlirtr rconoiiiic fiostlion. Hie writer 
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was present not long ago at a political meeting in 
a rural district in Great Britain, when a front bench 
tK)litician advocated a capital levy on “war-made 
wealtld'; the silence in which the suggestion was 
received was elo(|uent of the feelingvS and the bank 
!>alances of an audience consisting predominantly 
of fanners. An intersting study could be made of 
the growtli (d" investment among the farming class 
in Britain and other countries. Everywhere in 
luifope, from Ireland and Wales to France and 
Bavaria and Austria atul Italy and Bulgaria, even 
war»searred INjland and Serbia and the Baltic 
Rcpuldics, the peasarits have improved their posi- 
tkm. tiotli against the tcnvn hanker, to whom they 
were tdten in bondage, and against the landlord. 
In Great Britain the result has been manifested in 
tile widespread !)reak-up l)y sale of large landed 
estates anti their actiuiremcnt by working farmers; 
t!ie same prttcess has been in operation in France, 
alreatly pretlominantly a land of small working 
laruletl jin^prictors; a recent authority slates that 
a milliini new jjroijrietors liave come into existence 
since the war. In Italy and in IListern Europe 
the priH'ess lias liecn more summary. Many of 
the owners tif tlie lAtiiftatdia, the large landed 
properties in StnUh Italy and wSicily. often in the 
ham! , ai al>sentee pn^prietors acting through local 
liailitYs, Itave simply been annexed by working 
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peasants, and the Goveniment, which can reckon 
on bringing the town workman to heel through the 
law of supply and <leinand. has been unable to 
interfere. In Czecho-Slovakia there has been drastic 
legislation against large estates; in Roumania 
similar action has been forcshadowc<l ; in Crmtia 
the change of government has in many cases led 
automatically to the same result; whilst in Poland 
a like process cannot long be delayed. The imtne« 
diate result of this may in some cases be to tliminish 
production by removing the skilled sujjervision 
which the existence of large lantlctl units stjmetimc.H 
though not always implied, but its permanent result 
throughout EurojK;, as in Ireland, cannot Iw other- 
wise than healthy and stabilizing, and new and 
more democratic metluKls of cfticiency will emerge 
in due course. 

I'here has also been a .stcatly movement of 
convalescence in the commercial jHdicy of the 
European states, particularly of the new .statc-s. 
In 1918, a.s we have seen, new atlministrations were 
formed all over Central ami Eastern lutrojie tt) tleal 
with a disintegrating continent, and their first effort 
everywhere, as was inevitable, was to affirm their 
own existence. New frontiers had first to \k 
physically created, and next to be emphasizeti by 
government actitm. New cliannels had to I>e tlug 
for commerce and intercourse, and travellers and 
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traders and bankers had to be persuaded to use 
them. Nations like Poland and Czecho-Slovakia, 
which had previously only had a commercial policy 
in imagination, or in the voluntary action, by boy- 
cott or preferential treatment of their devoted 
partisans, were now able to make their will effective 
and to translate nationalist theory into fact. 
Economic nationalism, whether right or wrong, 
wise or unwise, is almost invariably associated in 
the modern world with the movement for political 
indepetidence ; and no one acquainted with the in- 
credible lengths to which nationalist feeling had 
iH'cn carried, on the economic field, in the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy and in Prussian Poland, 
ctndd doubt that the immediate effect of political 
freedom wouhl Ik* the inauguration of strongly self- 
regarding and nationalist policies in the sphere of 
tnule and iiulustry. 

It is the ignoring of this vital factor of sentiment 
and tratlition which initiates much of the recent 
writing of llritain ami America about the East 
iMifopean .situation. Mr. Keynes, for instance, 
inclmlcd in his li.st of proposed remedies for “the 
economic conse(iuences of the peace” a Free Trade 
Union, composed of “(lennany, Poland, and the 
new states which formerly composed the Austro- 
Hungarian and 'I'urkish Empires,” with the pre- 
sumable addition of intermediate states such as 
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Biilj;aria or (irwcr. W'liat is this but a revival, iu 
an extetukai aiul more clitlicult form, ant! uiuler 
infmitt'Iy nutre dinicult circumstances, of the Mith'l- 
t'uropii project which h'rietlrich Naumann launchetl 
in 1915, when the Oerman military machine was 
more and more assuming the rule of an ecoutunic 
achninistration hir the wht>le bltickailetl area? 
Naumatin imleed went further than Keynes in 
delinite schemes of centraliml ectmoinic control; 
he proposetl the setting up of a number <if com- 
missions at Prague, acting in imletinite collalioration 
with tile so called surviving sovereign governiiients. 
But both his scheme atul Keynes’ fttunderetl on the 
same rt>ck. They ignoretl the fact that political 
independence carries with it, itievitably and neces- 
sarily, ctmtro! of commercial policy; for a state 
which cannot tax itself as it desires has Iwen de 
privet! of the most imlispensable iustrinnent of 
stK'ial, that is of ijulis[>utati!y dttrnestic policy. 

Perhaps British reatlcrs will lK*st appreciate this 
point when it is illustrated for thetji in their «twn 
history. In 1859, when h'ree 'I'rade w;is .it the 
zenith of its popularity, when the itlea, not of a 
Free 'I’rade Union for hairojie or for the British 
Europe but for the wtuld, was seriously etitertainetl 
by large sections of opinion, the government of 
Canaila ftir the first time levied a <luty on Briti'>h 
im{»orts. 'I hc Colonial Office protested in the nante 
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of Free Trade and imperial unity. The Canadian 
reply is worth placing on record, for it expresses 
what is being thought in Prague and Warsaw, in 
Belgrade and in Bucharest, and in Dublin also, 
to-day : 

“The Government of Canada, acting for its 
legislature and people, cannot, through those feelings 
of deference which they owe to the Imperial 
authorities, in any way waive or diminish the right 
of the people of Canada to decide for themselves 
both as to the mode and extent to which taxation 
shall be imposed. . . . Self-Government would be 
utterly annihilated if the views of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment were to be preferred to those of the people 
of Canada. It is therefore the duty of the Canadian 
legislature to adjust the taxation of the people 
in the way they deem best, even if it should 
unfortunately happen to meet the disapproval of 
the Imperial Ministry. Her Majesty cannot be 
advised to disallow such Acts unless her advisers 
are prepared to assume the administration of the 
affairs of the Colony irrespective of the views of 
its inhabitants.” 

Here is the issue of economic independence put 
in its plainest form. It is the creed which has rent 
the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, as it has still 
more recently rent the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. It has raised a wall between 
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Vienna and Prague, as lH*tween Belfast and Dublin, 
and it will subsist as lung as the sentiinetits t>f 
political attachment by which it is nmirished 
maintain their hold on men’s minds. Ytni cannot, 
as English literals <*ften fondly imagine, have 
political nationalism without custom-houses. The 
one may te admirable and the other tnlious, but 
they are part of the same scheme. If Switzerland, 
in spite of her weakness, and her distance from the 
sea, has succeeded in preserving her ecoiuimic 
indejiendence and even in fighting taritT wars with 
her neighbours, right through the {wrio*! of I'ree 
Trade predominance, resisting every temptation 
held out to her to enter into larger combinations, 
what likeliluHKi is there that the y«>unger repuliiies, 
formed in the heyday of nationalist frelitig. will 
consent to abrogate their .stwereign rights? ‘ 

What then is the line of advance? It is that 
which British lilierals are so fond of advocating for 
the British Ciatmionwealth itself <o-uj)eration 
te'tween imiepeiident governments. Nationalist 
sentiment demands in Canatla and Ireland, as icj 
Poland an<i Czecho-Sluvakia, that iudepeiulence, 
fully .secured aiul guaranteetl, shall precede co-opera- 
tion; but, its main object achieved, it will not te 

*0n die very instructive Itistory of Swi»» Coiimrrcwl 
see I)if Si'kwtis unJ die lluntfitiiikt tlandthpuhtik. voii Dr. 
Peter lieinrich Scltmidt (Zwkh, 1914). 
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blind to arguments of economic convenience. And 
it is in this spirit that the wiser heads among the 
new nations are steadily working; Czecho-Slovakia 
in particular, has been entering into a whole network 
of co-operative arrangements with her many 
neighbours, whilst the recent Conference at Porto 
Rosa has carried the same principle into practical 
effect in numerous important directions for all the 
Succession States of the Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy including Italy. Here rather than in whole- 
sale schemes for tearing up the Treaties and tidying 
up the map of Europe, lies the direction in which 
good Europeans and prudent economic thinkers 
alike should look for the recuperation of the long- 
suffering continent. 

There are signs that this is at last being realized ; 
that the idealistic advocates of the revision of the 
territorial clauses of the Treaties are realizing the 
practical value of the remedial agencies ready to 
their hand on the minority rights clauses of the 
Treaties and in the growing authority of the League 
of Nations, while the economists who, three years 
ago, not unnaturally for them, could descry nothing 
but the immediate disintegrating effects of the 
redrawing of the map of Europe, are realizing the 
essential stability of a structure based, broadly 
speaking and with undeniable exceptions, upon 
popular consent, and are ready to help the new 
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gdVfniniciits tu achieve iiruj'rfS.'i ujuni their <nvn 
lines, 

'Fhe tinanciai and commercial tlitViculties of the 
continent, and their reaction n|Hm the commerce 
of tile whole world, are now evitlent to all. 'Phey 
have formed the subject of inmunerahle !h»oks ami 
pamphlets, the schemes and conferences, ami the 
.ulvice whicli was spurned liy the statesmen in 1919 
is being eagerly sought in 19-!-'. It is not the ptir- 
pose of these pages to adtl anything to the technical 
side of these discn.ssions. 15 ut it may l>e well to 
conclude this chapter l*y ilrawing aftenti«>n hist to 
the spirit to which alt such rcmctli.il measures should 
l>c put forward, and then to the reaction upon 
opinion, more particularly piogn’ssive opinion, of 
the situation already outlined. 

The central dilFiculty of the economic situation is 
the prohlem <if reparation. 'Fhat poihlem is. at 
hottom. not an economic prohlem; it is not even a 
political problem; it is a moral prohlem. (iermany 
has done !•* ranee and I’clginm grievous wrong hy 
waging the war on their territory, and ISritain has 
tione b’rance grievous wrong, both materially and 
morally, by taking tlie leatl in well-nigh trebling 
the (ierman indemnity, .and by in i ting on her 
own unjust claims at the e.Hpense of the just claim 
of her former .M!y, This situation cannot be re- 
paired liy a merely commercial arrangement. All 
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three parties must return to the ground of justice 
and mutual confidence which is the only basis of an 
enduring understanding. It will be a long time 
before France can feel that she has once more a 
thorough renewal of confidence in Germany, shat- 
tered as this was so rudely in 1914. But she will 
be ready to feel confidence once more in Britain and 
in the honourable traditions of British statesman- 
ship, when a British Premier has once and for all 
made it clear to his own countrymen and to the 
world that Britain took the lead in playing a dis- 
honourable part in 1919, and that she waives her 
claims to the benefits accruing to her from that 
policy, not as an act of generosity, a pretended beau 
geste, or as one item in an elaborate bargain, but 
as an act of justice. It is not easy for public men 
to admit that tfiey or their predecessors have been 
in the wrong. But, as France manifested to the 
world in the Dreyfus case, there is great healing 
value in a frank peccavL 

What of progressive opinion in the post-war 
situation? Its main task is to adjust itself to a 
wholly new state of affairs, for which nineteenth 
century schemes and ideologies have ill prepared 
it. It must accept — ^how can it help accepting? — 
the present capitalist revival as inevitable. Where 
Lenin has bowed to inexorable fact how can more 
moderate reformers continue to nurse illusions? 
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Socialism and the traditiim oi rc^atlutinn and ot 
Messianic exfiectatiiin. vvliich it carrietl with it, are 
dead past recall; ami it will not take many years 
before its organi/.utu»ns have eitlier disintegratetl 
into impossihilist sects or broken their ct>nmcti«>ns 
with their parent dtsetrine. Etimpe. the nisnniteii 
States of Europe, is eiiteriti}' upon a .'•tage of her 
economic life mit unlike that upon which tlw Ihuted 
States of America enteretl after its own Civil 
War: and in this {jericwl t>f reconstruction, of large 
concessitnis to capitalist enterprise, of graiuliose 
schemes «tf development, lie all the daiigrr*. winch, 
to three generations of Americans, have Iwen 
summetl up in the words "Wall Street." Eiirojn* 
neetls her Wall Street tinancier s hut she nerds also, 
as .\mericans can tel! her, tt* h-arn hiuv to control 
them. If they arc the gu.ndiati. of prosperity, 
who shall protect her from their ambitions? (Juts 
custadit't ipsax t f 

The chief negative truth, the chief t.i.k in the 
familiar region of protest ;iml "muck raking" 
for post-war progressivism in b’.urope. wall In* to 
prt'serve political lieniocracy from doniiiiatioti hy 
capitalist influence, whether native or foreign It 
will he to tnaintain hlH*rty unimpaired, ami to 
extend it and at the same time ti* make tine tise <«! 
the agencies inflisjHmsahle to the restoratiitn of 
European life. It will not fjc easy, and the smaller 
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the political unit the weaker and more inexperienced 
its Government, the harder it will be. These great 
corfiorations so perfectly manned with the great 
salaries at their command, with constitutions so 
skilfully adopted, like the machinery in their mills, 
to the W(.)rk they are calletl upon to do, exercise a 
power in the modern world which the old-fashioned 
and cumbersome systems of democracy, of control 
l»y the plain man, iin<l it hard to meet on equal 
terms. In the course of the la.st few generations 
private power has steadily improved its technique, 
whilst the organization of public power, if it has 
not stood still, has too often been developed by 
tlemagogues and caucus politicians for other than 
public purposes. l'.ven in great political com- 
immitics like Great Britain and France, where there 
is a lung tradition of political experience and 
responsible public opinion, public jjower has a hard 
battle to fight, as all who have peeped behind the 
scenes know well, agaitist private power. IIow 
much more difikult is the struggle likely to be in 
small scale communities like the new republics, 
dependent, as they must be, iii many respects upon 
<(Utsi(le financial tiid, and even in large scale com- 
munities like Germany, where the mass of people 
has still to learn the practice of political democracy. 
Representative Demoeraoy, no longer threatened 
from without, as in the generation preceding 1918, 
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has a stern strnijgle to waj'e itt t!ie coming fjeiiera- 
tion aj^ainst the self rejjanlinjt: ii»rccs within each 
conummity whidi, as N’aiiinaim projHwet! for 
(ternuiny’s allies in H)t5, wonhl preserve its t’ornis 
anti leave its snhstajtce at the tnercy of the capitalist 
saviours of stH'iety. 

In this battle for tleniiXTacy progressives will find 
a new meeting jjrtnnid anti new watchwortls, OUt 
style stH'ialists astd old style lilKTals, tliscartlin^ their 
respective shihlkileths from the ei^hteen-f«>rties, will 
join fttrces in a tiew movement which, goinjj hack 
Ixliind Marx and (‘olHlen to the hroatler atul more 
truly prophetic fjospel of Ma//ini, will unite the 
stK'ial and national streanis which for the last tm> 
^generations have ihtwetl in separate channels, 'I'hey 
will seek in the ftehl of polities to maintain the 
tratiitioii of responsible self jpivernment, of the 
jH'rsonal duly of active citizenship for nuulfrii tneti 
atul wtfinen and cleanse its institutions from the 
ik'basini; influences which have led men to seek f«»r 
remedies in old and new systems of mitutrity rule: 
or, to put the problem in the concrete, they will have 
to discover means by which tlje mass of plaiti men 
and women, can be ituluced t«» free themselves from 
boss <jr sectitHial tionjination by payinj' fur their 
politics themselves; for />isrfy fhumn- is really the 
key to the rehabilitation of tlejnoerney. And they 
will seek, in the economic sphere, by sustained 
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dispassionate, realistic experiment in every field 
cif labour, tt) fliul means for solving the industrial 
dileiunia the itiodeni world— how to maintain 
a gtKid life for tlic jjroducer as well as a good life 
for die ctifisuiner, lunv to render the vast apparatus 
eif iiiodcrn iiulustrialism, and the comforts and 
Cimveiiirnces and, as we tliink, necessaries which 
if invtdves ftn* our lives compatible with a life of 
dignity and self-respect , of inner freedom and true 
tiafipinfs:^. for tlu^se who, whether by hand or 
braiiK earn tlieir liveliliocnl in its manifold produc- 
tivities, 

lliese are the political tasks for forward looking 
itieii in tile new bhirope. fUit greater tasks remain. 

C ’ivili/aliiJU itself remains to be rescued from the 
‘dtiiigh of malrrialism ami wealth seeking and ,sct 
upon a spiritual basis. We neetl a new sense of 
unity such die universities and churches have 
faded lu give us, lioi!t in our minds and in that 
tireprr region of wliich the language of reason is 
but the over iniplified and often too jejune expres- 
sion W'e nerd a revaluation nf cmr western values 
and a new svxih* of kinship with those sections of 
tlir fiuinan family who have refused to bow the 
ktirr in the temple <»f material progress. We need, 
if nut a new religion -the plirase is unduly institu- 
tifiiial a flew impetus towards the unseen, towards 
dir realm where moth and dust do nut corrupt and 
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where arc ganieretf the ridies which no grasping 
governments can tax and no tluctuations id ex- 
change can diminish. 

W!ic> shall gthiic ns into that country? d'hose 
who have already hxrked acr«‘ss the river at its 
.shining distances, d'here are in the EumiMe td 
to-day thintsatids and tens of tlmu-sands id men who 
have lived for years in the presence of Death and 
who. with the angel ever at their side, with friend 
after friend lieing rapt away, with their own life’s 
account neatly totalleil and re.ady to pre^utt to 
the Judge, have weighed this world's valncs in the 
balances and discovered their true measure. These 
men hold the destiny of EurojK' in their hands, 
for they are strong enough tt» fn-ar it. It is they, 
not the capitalists, mere possessors id dust and 
dr«.ss. who can save h'urope if they will. Vet a few 
years and the gencrati<m which still sits esuhronetl 
in the seats id power, a generation tin* old or too 
cynical, t»H» clever or too callous, to have lieen 
touched hy the living lire of the war years, or of 
their heroes, will have jiassed from the scene 'Those 
who follow thent, whether in Britain or in h'lance, 
in (iennany or in Italy, or in the Slav or other 
lands Iwyond, will have a double gift of power atjd 
knowledge— the jKiwer that comes fnuti the energy 
and determination of youth, together with such 
knowledge of human life and character anti ticstiny 
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as is vouchsafed to most only at life’s close, too 
late to realize it in action and in purpose. This 
generation of young Europeans knows; and know- 
ing. it i.s still young enough to act. Death, which 
has decimated its ranks, has left the survivors 
stronger than before. In their strength and in 
their loneliness, and in their memory of sacred 
hours and friendships, they will use the lives that 
have been given back to them to restore life — ^true 
life “to a world so sadly in need of it. Europe, 
the itiother continent, has not yet run her race or 
finishctl her achievement. Scarred and suffering, 
ilestitute, i>auiR'rized, and humiliated, she keeps 
luith her pride and her ideals, and deep in her heart, 
t(Hi deep as yet for utterance in a language that 
others can understand, she bears the promi.se of a 
future which will cau.se men to reverence her, even 
in her adversity. n<it merely as the source and 
origin of civilization, but as its pioneer. 
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/. — .lUied Nate to President WUsoh, November 4, 

T he Allied Governments have given careful 
ctinsideratitin to the correspondence which 
lias passed between the President of the United 
States and the German Government. 

'‘Subject U> the tiutdificatiuns which follow, they 
declare their willingness to make peace with the 
Government of Germany on the terms of peace 
lai<! down in the Presulent’s address to Congress of 
January H. i()tH. and the principles of settlement 
enunciate*! in his subse(|nent addresses. They 
must point out, however, that Clause 2, relating 
to what is usually described as the freedom of the 
seas, is open t«i various interpretations, some of 
whiclt they c*mld not accept. They must, there- 
fore. reserve to themselves complete freedom on 
this subject when they enter the Peace Conference. 

"h'urther, in the conditions of peace laid down 
in his atklress to Congress of January 8, 1918, the 
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President decUirtHl that the invaded territories 
must be resttued a-^ well as evacuated aiui treed, 
and the Allied (l*ivertimcnts feel that no timtht 
tniijht to he allowed to exist as to what this pro- 
visitni implies. Py it they uiulerstatid that com- 
IR'iisation will k* matle by (lermany for all ilatnagc 
done t«> the civilian pojujlation »»f the Allies, and 
their jirtsjjerty by the augression of (k-rnuny by 
land, by sea, and from the air," 

//. — Opettint; f'nr.uiraph of the rofly of the Aiimi 
ami Assoeiaitui /’tir<vr,r to the ohsert’itiions of 
the (iermnn fh‘!e;iotion on the i'emlttums of 
Peitee. June. mit). 

"The Allied atnl Assuciateil Powers are irt com- 
plete accord with the (letiu.m Delegation in thetr 
insisteiUf that the ba-i. lor the negotiatioti of the 
treaty of peace is t*i U' found in the corresjaitulence 
which immediately precetled the sij'iting of the 
armistice on .November it, njiK, It was there 
agretxl tlutt the treaty of |ieace should k basrit 
upon the bourteen I’oints of Presulent Wilson’s 
address <d January H, H)tH. as they were nu«lt{ied 
by the Allies’ memorandum included in the 
Pre.sitlent’s note of N«>vemlH'r 5> and itjMin 

the principles of settlement emmciatefl by 1 ’resident 
Wilson in his later .iddresses, an*l particul.irly in 
hi.s address of Septemlier .7. tt)t8. I hese are the 
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principles upon which hostilities were abandoned 
in November, 1918; these are the principles upon 
whidi the Allied and Associated Powers agreed that 
peace might he based; these arc the principles 
whidi have guided them in the deliberations which 
have led to the formulation of the conditions of 
peace." 

///.- -Extract from a speech delwered by Mr. J. M. 
Keynes on October 13, 1921, at the Inter- 
national Conference on Economic Recovery and 
World Peace, held at the Caxton Hall, 
Westminster. 

"We must by no means fttrget that the bill for 
devastation only comprehends about one-third of 
t!»e whole. Nearly two-thirds of our demand is 
fur pctisions and allowances. The inclusion of 
{K'ltsions and allowances in our claim has very 
jiearly trebled the demand which we are making 
upon (iermany. t have given rca,son.s in the past 
for thinking that the inclusion of these claims 
was contrary to our engagements, and I do not 
admit that I have been refuted. I .still think that 
the inclusion of those claims was contrary to our 
engagements, and that, even late in the day, it is 
our duty to abandon them. 

"Apart from (incstions of international right, the 
adtlition of pensions ( acconling to the views of 
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those Americans who tiH>k part at Paris) was largely 
at the instigation !>f this country, in ortler tt» intUte 
the pmportion o( the claims tlue t«t us. If we 
limited otirselves to tlevastation, it was understood 
that the share of the British Empire would Iw 
comparatively small compared witli the share of 
I'rance. The object of incUttling j>ensi<ms was to 
raise the projuirtitju wliich we couUl claim, and so 
aid the justilkation of elcctioti promises. American 
commentators ujKni this, who were tlelegates at 
the Peace Conference, were greatly surprised at 
the h'rench ever agreeing to it. I lay emj>hasis 
<»n this iK'cause. as it was chietiy in the intercuts «»f 
(ireat Britain that these claims are there, it i . a 
matter ahutit which we ourselve'. c;m properly 
initiate amendments. If the claim for pen '■ions 
and ttllowances were t(» he abolished, that must 
necessarily increase greatly the projKirtiun accruing 
to France, which, in my opinion, is a thing right and 
proper, atid t»ne which we can justly propose. I 
re{)eat, therefore, that the claim for pensions am! 
allowances ought to Ik* tlropj»e<|, for reasons of 
legality, for reasons «»f gtnw! sense having regard to 
the total magnitude of the dernatids, atul alst* in 
view of the relative claims of h'rance ami ourselves 
on the available funds. I urge this on yotir attcn> 
tion. If we drop the claims for jiensioits ami 
allowances, and if we consider cixdly what the 
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<levastated area will really cost to make good, 
(krmany can pay it.” 

from article by Mr. T. IV. Laniont, 
Vcantwiic .-Ichnser to the Anu-rican Peace Com- 
mission. printed in ‘‘IVhat Really Happened at 
Pari.s,'’ I.ondon, lloddcr and Stoncjhton, 1921. 

TiIK iNH't.U.'^ION OK PlCN.SION.S. 

“The American delegation as a whole, while 
deeply symisathetic sentimentally, with the idea that 
pensicins shonld he included as damage to the 
civilian {sojmlation, found it dinicnlt to reconcile 
this contention with actual princiide, feeling that 
pensions fell more properly into the category of 
military costs of war. Mr. Lloyd (leorge, however, 
a<lvocatcd with gre.at vigour and ingenuity the in- 
clusioji of pensions under the head of damage to the 
civilian pojiulatitni. Sai<l he: ‘You mean to say 
that h'rance is to he coinjHmsated for the loss of a 
chininey |»ot in the devastated district, hut not for 
the loss of a life? Do you .set more value upon a 
chimney than yon do upon a soldier’s life?’ This 
argument was apjH'aliitg, hut not necessarily sound. 

'■{lowever, if was (lenera! jan Smuts who finally 
prepared the argument which convinced President 
Wilson that pensions and separation allowances 
should he included in the reparation hill. ... I 
well rememlier the day upon which President Wilson 
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determined to support the inclusion of jn’iisi 
in the reparation hill. Some ot’ us were jjathe 
in his library in tlie Place ties I'.tats Unis, hav 
Iteei! simmuuietl by him t«> discuss this j«rtici 
question ot’ {H'usitins. We explainetl to him f 
we couhi not fiuil a sin}*!e lawyer in the Amerii 
delegation tluit wouhl give an opiniott in I'avoijr 
inchuling pensions. All the Ii*gic was against 
'Logic! Lttgic!’ exclaimetl the President, *1 tlo 
give a tlamn f<«r logic, I am going to inchi 
pensions !’ ” 

l'.~Mt'moranJum hy Stnusx uhnh to 

invr IVibon’s iM,se»s? fo t/jc /V«n«> 

ami St'l'iiralions t'lawse.* f** f 

TrtMty of romtiilt'S t.lnhio jyy, Janor 
(VuMAW 5 nnti yi. /'M/do/sci/ *« ’’ /h.‘ Maltt 
of thi" Nofitfitlton omt fu onutnt. Vc» Uotoi t 
the 'l’reaty,“ by Ih'ttumi M Ihtfiuh, iltirfier' 
New York, t«jjn, /• jti 

Noti; o v KieAUAtioN 

"The e.stent to which rrjtaration tan W clanne 
from ( lermasiy dr[ien«is in the m.un *»n the inratun 
of the last reservatioti matte by the Allies in thrt 
note to Preshlent WiLon, N'ovendirr, i h.i 

reservatitrti was agreetl to by President Wilsun ate 
accepteti by the (lerman (iovrrtnnen! in the .mm * 
tice negotiations ami wa* in the li«ll«»wing term-* 
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‘Further, in the conditions of peace laid down 
in his address to Congress on January 8, 1918, 
the President declared that invaded territories 
must be restored as well as evacuated and made 
free. The Allied Governments feel that no doubt 
ought to be allowed to exist as to what this 
provision implies. By it they understand that 
compensation will be made by Germany for all 
damage done to the civilian population of the 
Allies and to their property by the aggression of 
Germany by land, by sea, and from the air.’ 

“In this reservation a careful distinction must 
be made between the quotation from the President, 
which refers to the evacuation and restoration of 
the invaded territories, and the implication which 
the Allies find in that quotation and which they 
proceed to enunciate as a principle of general 
applicability. The Allies found in the President’s 
provision for restoration of the invaded territories 
a general principle implied of far-reaching scope. 
This principle is that of compensation for all damage 
to the civilian population of the Allies in their 
persons or property, which resulted from the Ger- 
man aggression, and whether done on land or sea or 
from the air. By accepting this comprehensive 
principle (as the German Government did) they 
acknowledged their liability to compensation for 
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all damage ti' the civilian po|ntlation or their 
property wherever ami however ari.'iing, sti long us 
it was the result ot t ieruuui aggression. 'Phe Presi- 
dent’s limitation to restoration ttf the invaded 
territories only of some of the allies was clearly 
abantloned. 

“The next <{uestitm w how to iimlerstand the 
phrase 'civilian jH^pulation’ in the above reservation, 
ami it can he most conveniently answeretl liy an 
iliustratio!!. A .sho|!keeper in a village in northern 
h'rance lost his shop tfirongh enemy honihanlment 
ami was himself badly wonmleil He would In* 
entitled as one of the civilian populatitm to com 
{H'nsation for the loss of his property attd tt»r his 
{lersonal disahlemeiit He snh etpiently recovered 
amipletely, was called up for military service, and 
after being bailly wonnded ami spending sojne time 
in the hospitals, was <lischarge<l as prrtnaneiitly 
unfit. The exi>ense he was to the h’rench (itwern- 
meiit durit»g this peritsd as a soldier (his pay and 
maintenance, his imiforin. ride, aminunitioji. his 
keep in the hospital, etc ) was ju>t damage to a 
civilian, hut military loss to his (ktvermnent, and 
it is therefore arguable that the hVetich Hovernmeftt 
cannot rectiver compensati*tn for such exjH'n .r tuuler 
the ahcjve reservation. His wife, however, was 
during this jhtumI deprived «»f her hread-wiimer, 
and she therefore sufleretl tlatnage as a meinlier of 
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the civilian population, for which she would be \ 

cntitlctl to compensation. In other words, the 

separation allowances paid to her and her children ' x 

during this peritid hy the French Government would 

have to Ik* made good by the German Government, 

as the c(itn{H‘nsation which the allowances represent 

vva.s their liability. After the soldier’s discharge as 

unfit, he rejoins tlte civilian population, and as 

f(»r the future he catmot (in whole or in part) earn 

his own liveliluKid, he is suffering damage as a mem- 

lier «»f the civilian population, for which the German 

Government are agaiti liable to make compensation. 

In other wonls the pension for disablement which 

he <lraws from the French Government is really a 

hahilit y of the German Government which they must 

ttnder the above reservtition make good to the 

h'reiich Government. It could not be argued that I 

as he was di.sahle<l while a soldier he does not suffer | 

damage as a civilian after his discharge if he is unfit 

ttt <lu his <irdinary work. He does literally suffer 

as a civilian after his discharge, and his pension is ; 

itilriithsl to make good the damage, and is therefore i 

a liability of the German Government. If he had , 

Ijeen killed in active service, his wife as a civilian 

w<iu!d have l>eeti totally deprived of her bread-win- J 

tier and wouhl Im* entitled to compensation In other ■ 

words, tlir perisiun she would draw from the French 

Government would really be a liability of the Ger- | 
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man Government utuier the ulnive reservation, 
wouhl have tn he m;uk' giiotl by them to the 
Government. 

“The plain, comnson sense constnietirnt of 
reservation tiu'refore leads to the ciinclusion th;a^.|- 
while direct war exjH-nditure (sueh as the pay 
etpjipment of soldiers, tlie cost of rifles, guns, 
ordnance and all similar ex{vemlilures) could ikjiv- 
flaps not {»e recoveretl from the Gertnans. 
disablement {tensions to ilischaiyjed sttldiers, oi- 
jH'nsions to widows and orpfians, ur se|iaralit>n 
allowances |>aid to their wives and children duritug. 
tilt* {JeritKl of their milit.iiy service all are iteitia 
representing comjwnsation tt> memWs > of the; 
civilian {»»pulation f*<r d.miaj*e sn.iained !>y thetn 
fur which the (ierman (iovernment are li.ihle Wluit 
was s{H'nt hy tfie AUieil < ioveMmirnt . t«n the .oUlitii- 
hirnself. or on the mechanical apjdiaiur-. «.f war, 
mi}*lit {RThaps not }«• recoverable from the < irrmatx 
tkivernment under tlie reservation, a; not Itrirn; in 
any {jlaiir and direct sense damage to the civilian 
l>o}»ulation, Put what vv.i*., or i.. s|trnt «»ij the 
citizen liefore he liecame a soldier or after he ha.s 
ceaserl to Ite a sol»lier, or at any time on hi • family, 
rejircsents compensation for rlamaj'e ilonr to 
civilians ami must lip tna»!e by the German; 

Government under any fair interjiretation of iht* 
atove reservation. This imhides all war pensions 
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ami separation allowances, which the German 
C.ovenuncnt arc liable to make good, in addition 
to reparation or compensation for all damage done 
to pit'pcrty of the Allied peoples. 

(Signed) J. C. Smuts.” 
Paris. March 31, 1919. 

r/.- Icvtrmi from Statement and Amlysis by Mr. 
Herbert Hoover on “The Economic Situation 
in Hurofe'' dated July 3, 1919, published in 
the Xatiotud Food Journal, issued by the 
Frituh Ministry of Food, on August 13, 1919. 

'•’I'lif ccoiunnic difticultic.s of Europe as a whole 
at the signature of peace may be almost summarized 
in the phrase ‘demoralized productivity.’ The 
pfiwluction of necessities for this 450,000,000 
ptipulatiim (including Russia) has never been at 
.st» low an ebb as at this day. 

"A Mtinmary «>{ the unemployment bureaux in 
Europe will shtnv tliat i5,cxx),ooo families are re- 
ceiving unemployment allowances in one form or 
another, atid are. in the main, being paid by con- 
stant intlatitju of currency. A rough c.stirnate would 
indicate that the population of Europe is at least 
jtHi.oou.mxt greater than can be supported without 
imp«>rt.. ami must live by the production and 
tU'.fiilnitittn tif e.xports. . . . From all cau-ses, 
aceunmlaicil to different intensity in different 
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ItKalities, there is the essentia! fact that, unless 
prthiiH'tivily t'tsn he rapidly itu retised, there ean he 
nothimj but ptditieal, moral, and eeonomie ehaos, 
fimliy snterpretitKj itself in /»».vj of life on a seale 
hitherto muireamed of." 

Vll.-' Fxtraet from Paper read by Mr. A. /i. 
Zimmern to a Natiomd Conference of British 
ICorkimj-ehfss . ts.wciations at Birmingham on 
September aa, n)ij. 

“But the most urj*t*nt economic task which the 
settlement will ijujHvsc will not Iw »lomestic. but 
international: it will Iw conccrnctl, as we have 
already suj'gestetl. with the securing of sujijdies 
HjKin which the recuj«'ration of the jieujdcs, and. m*»rr 
es{»ceially. of the industrial jieojtlcs, dcjiends, Ibiw 
can this prohlent !>est f>e <lealt with? It is worth 
while trying to answer this tjucsiion. for ujHiu its 
successful solutitin in the months following the 
signing of jjcace the international 'atiiu»sjihere' of 
the jsosl war jieriod w ill very largely depend 

"I'rivatc capitalism as we Irave seen. mu4 prove 
umx|ual to the task. Nor will 'industrial self- 
goverjiment’ help ns. for we are dealing with what 
i.s essentially a problem t»f foreign trade ami foreign 
policy. The resjKursibility fur sttp[dyittg the nee«ls 
of their exhausted jiopulations must, in one form 
or another, be Ixirne by the various governments. 
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•'What ftimi should this action take? The 
natural course might seem to be for the various 
g<*vernments concerned to deal with the matter 
themselves ; and in point of fact, enough is known 
for the conjecture to lx‘ hazarded that every govern- 
ment in Kur«{x. Ixlligcrents and neutrals alike, 
is already setting on fmit an official organization to 
deal with the problem of post-war tiupplies. Self- 
preservatiim alone demands it. No belligerent 
(iovernment <lare denujlnlize its armies till it can 
provitle employment for its workers, and employ- 
mejit depends it> its turn upon industrial raw 
nwterial, ;md raw material upon shipping. There 
is tlierefore urgent need for all the Governments 
to «>rgani/e what res«iurces they can lay their hands 
on with at least the same thoroughness as they 
have dev»»trd to the business of mobilization or 
inaking war. In spite of the perilous uncertainty 
of many of the factors involved, dei>cndent as they 
are on the tertns of {xace, Government ‘Reconstruc- 
tion I tepartments’ are probably everywhere at 
work on the twin problems of demobilization and 
sispplies, , . . 

"1*he war will have been fought in vain if it 
finds the various governments in their mutual 
business relations, actuated by the same grasping 
arid anti social spirit as too often characterized 
thfir pre-war conmiercial activities. If the problem 
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is left to lx* soIvchI on cotJipetitivc lines, with the 
Ckivcrnnsents i>utbi<kiin}; one another, there will Ih' 
a .scrainhlinj^ aiul pushinji, and threatenin)i atui 
bullying: snch as the work! Itas never seen fx'fi^re. 
and the l^eague of Natiojis will perish in its cradle 
anud the wrangles of the rival disputants, 'fhc 
prohletn is ttne that can only lx* hantlletl success- 
fully on co-operative lines, both in the interests of 
the world as a whole aiul of the juipulatiims 
concerned. And utice it is realized that eo ojKTation 
between the varunis governments is the t»uly policy 
compatible with a tolcrahle state of international 
relations after tlie war, it will m»t t.ike long to draw 
the further eonctusion that the wisest course w«»ukl 
lx* to set the whole matter tm au ititernaliona! liasts; 
in other wonis, for the v.iri«*us govcrttments to 
delegate powers t»* purchase, allocate, and couvcv 
supplies on their Ixh.df to au iuterualion.d ioui 
luissioti. Such a c«immissiou vvtiuUl then, in efiect, 
Itecome a Relief t'otiunission for the world .0. .1 
whole, similar to the l ummissiou which ktoled 
after the tieetlsof Pelgimti under .Vmericau guid.uue 
during the earlier |x*rtiHl of the war 

"If the machinery lutl to U- created </«■ ntn-st 
withitj a few weeks or tnouths, its wnrld wirte ;aoj.e 
might well prov'e Ix’yorul the powers of liuiuau 
organization. Put in fact the machinery is already 
there reatly to hami; it exists itt the shape ..f the 
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blockade, and the Inter-AIIy economic control 
which has been established in connection with it 
The blockade which was first established to keep 
goods out of Central Europe, slowly developed 
through the pressure of events, into an organization 
for allocating shipping and supplies to the different 
countries and services. The rationing of imports 
will not need to begin after the war. The Allies 
and neutrals are already living under a regime of 
rationing. All that will be required will be to adjust 
the form and scope of the organization to meet the 
needs of the post-war situation.” 
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